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The next annual meeting of the National Education Association will be held at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, one of the greatest industrial centers in the world. 
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MAKE AS MUCH WITH US IN 3 sepeeinineas AS 


A strong statement? Yes, it is, and the best part of it is, we 
when summer work 
Don’t delay until all our 
appointments have been made. Write at once for our proposi- 


are ready to prove it. 
must be picked with extreme care. 


tion to teachers. Dept. H-6. 


North Ridge Brush Company, Freeport, III. 





These are times 











Address ....... 


IT could begin work about 





IN 9 MONTHS OF TEACHING 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligating mein any way, please send full information con- 
cerning your vacation work for teachers. 


DE Go oo van aksuncons 


Teachers 
Wanted 
for 
Vacation 


Work 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 
IF DESIRED 


You can make as much. per 
heur, for we can shew you 
hundreds of recerds like these: 
Hours Commis- Earnings 
Worked sions per Hour 


S. E. Kirkendall! 61 $205.45 $3.36 
J. Busenburg 135 345.70 2.56 
E. O’Laughlin 192 452.55 2.36 
Wm. Seibert 14'. 62.45 4.30 





[Prim. Educ. April, 1918 











School Souvenir for 1918 


For Close of School Cifis 
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A TOWERING INTELLECT PRESUPPOSES 





A SOUND EDUCATION, JUSTAS A 
TOWERING BUNDING PRESUPPOSES 
ASOUND FOUNDATION” 


a 
c 4 re oe ee 
as fee. 














Souvenir No. 8 
page Booklet, Size 4 «6 inches, Cover and Two 
Insets, Oval Photo, United with Silk Ribbon 


Cover is best grade white ripple stock, fancy deckle 
edge. Steel die ‘embossed _ in deep green and delicate 
shi ude of crimson; in design as noted in engraving. Photo 
in oval form of teacher or building attached on cover if so 
ordered. An embossed design appears instead when 
photograph style is not preferred. Insets are of heavy 
weight superfine stock, and printing consists of Farewell 
Message, a number of Mz 1xims, selected expressly for this 
booklet; alsc a very catchy poem entitled: “You Will 
be Needed.” All of this matter is hand lettered and ap- 
propriately illustrated with etchings, actually picturing 
the sentiments expressed in the reading matter. You 
supply copy as here noted: Name and district number 
of your School, Township, County and Ste ate, your name, 
names of School Board, and names of your pupils, ar- 
ranged in Grades or Years if so ordéred in your copy. 


This is the handsomest Souvenir yet produced. 


Samples are free—a stamp will be appreciated—order 
blank and return envelope included for your convenience. 


PRICE LIST 

Questly Regular Photo 

Ceeevccsoocscocoses DID 6 00006004656068200008KeNe 
g 9006660008 80006600% RiP sesagesesssotesenee 1.16 
_ eee eee DP sacatesnsauneus eee 1.30 
Oe v:6:5-oh-omwieeentaaemss | Re errr 1.43 
SE eee | errr ee 1.58 
i veusiopulamawiaitne ad Li ceseenedciaanbenaeed 1.73 
ee aaa ae Dl <:sbbdnnbaeeadabeas 1.88 
RR ea ee ere eee 2.03 
PD sttdeendataeeueunde MS) pein ebabennaueke 2.18 
BS Se ere EE cvcsacdeweetreskénn 2.33 
at ao pada sin aaa DT cbdieuksveenaqees 2.48 
SP isk Gdbateh Ghai oe a ie ae nadikd eek meena we 2.63 
DN cinciieaadeenbantines non skcaneaenaetaae’ 2.7: 
ae ee eee Be chdhceunepeeawaand ’ 2.93 
SR Se er 3.08 
36 2.69 .. 3.23 
SEALE eer ae ae ee 3.38 
Sl is eceinbdaetaued nb bcadceakemnnndieln 3.53 
eS ee: — 3.68 
We kcecednoundeeen teu DE siceseceonsauanesen 4” 3.8: 
— ee a DN .chengeaiighneeet en a 3.98 
ee ME Aesecesseseseoasane 4.13 
EE ee re i «dé vutannaeneacanne 4 


Additional ones 6 cents each. With Photos, 7 centseach. Envelopes, fine Linen to match folders, and appro- 


priately printed, 1 cent each. We Pay the Postage. 


Ohio Printing Company, W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor, Box P, New Philadelphia, O. 


>» fis ready. 








Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND e 
DEVELOPS THE BODY Ly 


The fact that Tothill’s Playground 
aeons is endorsed by the Unit 
States Government 
Bulletin 1912, No. 
16 Page 19, Whole 
Number 488, and : 
are exclusively used ae 
by the City S _s 
cago, the m 
cessful City i in a The: World operating Public Playgrounds, 
Proclaims te, fact that the apparatus is the best that can 
be produced for Playground use, where — ility and 
safety is required, For the most essential welfare. 


Send for —— Today. Everything for Playground Use. 


- S. TOTHILL 
1813 Webster A Ave. Chicago, Il. 



















Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed 
themselves of this Opportunity to become 
proficient. 


3 | The HIGH SCHOOL PALMER METHOD MANUAL 


Ask us for a copy of PALMER PENMAN 
SHIP POINTERS and other special literatu 


Inquiries Solicited 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Pl., New York, N.Y. Palmer Bldg,, Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Widener Building, Philadelphia Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


—— 
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Publishec Monthly, September to’ June, 
inclusive a 
fatered a. Post-office, Boston, as Second- 
Class matter , 
subscriptions, $2.00 per year.” -Single 
copies, 25 cents 
Copyright, 1918, by Primary EpucaTIoNn 
CompANY , 
yrtancr's — Checks, drafts, and money 
orders «ould be made to the order of the 
Primar: Education Company. As an 
acknow: igment of your remittance the dase 
on the ovel of the first or second paper you 
receive “ ‘ler you remit will be changed. 
be Parent-feacher Club IX......... 211 
iat Work te Schools May Do........ 212 
A Lesson Pian in Patriotism .......... 213 
st Honey ond Help Win the War...... 214 
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Hustrated Spelling in a Primary Grade.. 223 
buggestions for Teaching the Points of the 
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| PRIMARY EDUCATION 


OFFICES 


BOSTON - - 50 Bromrretp STREET 
CHICAGO 2457-2459 Prarrre AVENUE 
NEW YORK - ~- 18 E. 17TH StREEt 
SAN FRANCISCO 717 Market STREET 


CANADA McCLetianp & GoopcHILp, 
266 Kinc STREET WEST, TORONTO 


AUSTRALIA EpucatTIonat Suppty Co., 
227 LittLe CoLiins STREET, MELBOURNE 


Manuscripts — Address all manuscripts 


intended for publication to 


the 


Editor of Primary Epucation, 50 


Bromfield Street, Boston 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


| April Blackboard Border ........ 235 
ROS eer 
Winning the War in Schools .......... 238 
A Food Conservation Play ............ 239 

fe EE MR oo asc sy aonatiasewes 240 
RE RE IAD psoas 5 5 Sen's awe eee 241 
Mepnew David. VIL... 2... csccccesss 22 
Mr. Tree-Toad Takesa Turn ......... 243 

| Plays for Little Children VIII ....... 244 
Gog GO eee 245 
fo gg eer er eee 246 

| The Tailor and the Mouse (Music) . 247 
8S ae rea eee 248 
Making a Game of Geography ........ 252 
I I oe es, as wirineakne wis 253 
Seasonal Programs VIII ............. 254 
Song of the Cylinder (Music) ......... 260 
The House Wonderful ................ 262 
TALKING TOGETHER ..............3... 264 


Many readers of Primary EpucaTion undoubtedly have pupils 
of grammar grades in their classes. 
Many readers of Primary EDUCATION eventually change to teachers 


Readers Who May 


Grammar Grades 


To all those we recommend Poputar Epucator, the only maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to grammar grades, first issued in 
1882, and consistently remaining true to its first friend, the 


It has resisted the lure of spectacular features, of posing as a farm- 
er’s guide, or a receipt book for the Diet Kitchen, or a purveyor 


It has resisted the temptation to give more and more space to the 
special subjects which now crowd the curriculum, many of 
which can be taught successfully only by specialists. 

PorpuLaR Epucator believes now, more than ever before, is there 
need of the reflective, conservative mind, the steadfast, unas- 


suming devotion of grammar grade teachers, whose task often 
seems rather gray and barren in comparison with other fields 


of education. 
It i 


is the quiet and unassuming teachers who have really molded the 


minds and characters of our children, and it is their friendship 
which has enabled Poputar EpucaTor to remain steadfast to 
its policy for these many years. 

Send for a sample copy of Poputar Epucaror and look it over — 
Address the nearest office, Boston, New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco. 


LOOK FOR ONE 
OF THESE BLANKS 
IN THIS ISSUE 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


GENTLEMEN: 
FOR MY OVEROVE SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT 
OO ——————EE 
crirTy OR TOWN. ee 
STREET OR R.F.D. 

STATE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
DATE “—" we 
SC BROOMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


ENCLOSED HEREWITH S TWO OCOLAARS 

















If your subscription is in ar- 


rears, you will find a large 
blank enclosed in this issue 
of which the above is a re- 
duced facsimile. It is to 
remind you that payment 
is overdue, and that you 
should make your remit- 
tance promptly. 


The abnormal conditions oc- 


casioned by the war, and 
the great increase in the 
price of materials and labor 
employed in the making 
of magazines, as well as 
the further increase of 
fifty per cent in postage, 
make it necessary for us to 
request our subscribers to 
whom we extend credit 
to use this blank promptly 
and not depend upon need- 
less bills and letters. 


The figures on the address label 


on this issue or on the 
wrapper in which it was 
enclosed will inform you 
up to what month your 
subscription is paid: thus 
12-17 would mean your sub- 
scription is paid to Dec. 
1917; 2-18 would mean it 
is paid to Feb. 1918, etc. 





The War Committee on Office and Credit Economics 
has Inaugurated a ‘‘ War Measure’’ to Eliminate Waste 


_ _ ) his committee says, “Every duplication, every unnecessary movement must be eliminated, so that business men can do 
their bit. to help America win the war.” This is its country-wide campaign. The elimination of unnecessary correspondence is the 
rejuest made, and in our endeavor to help, we ask the co-operation of our subscribers. 





You can help by a Prompr Remirrance to the “subscription due notice” referred 
to above, which will eliminate the necessity of further needless correspondence. 
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Boston 


Now is the time for bird study —and here is a means 


to make life-like models of every bird you study: — 


Birds for School and Home| 





Birds for School and Home 








An instructive and con- 
structive hand work, broad 
in scope and valuable in 
results, providing three <is- 
tinct occupations — cutting, 
The 


outlines of the finished birds 


sewing, and coloring. 


are correct, and the colors 
properly applied produce a 
realistic and natural ap- 


pearance. 


BIRDS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME is a portfolio containing ten plates, each plate 
bearing four outline patterns — body, wings, and tail—of a familiar bird. These four parts 


are to be cut out, sewed together, and colored by the children. 


minute directions for coloring the various parts of each bird. 


With the set is included 
Each plate is different, and 


when the ten birds are completed, colored, and hung about the schoolroom the result isa 


source of delight and enthusiasm to teacher and pupils, and a most impressive nature 


lesson has been learned by means of a fascinating hand-work. 


BIRDS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME — four sets, as follows: 


FOLIO I— SPRING BIRDS 


Containing: Grosbeak, Meadow Lark, Robin, Bluebird, 
Blackbird, Song Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, Scarlet 
Tanager, Goldfinch, Barn Swallow. 


FOLIO II— SUMMER BIRDS 


Containing: Wood Thrush, Phebe, Catbird, Kingfisher, 
Humming Bird, Kingbird, Chewink, Chimney Swift, 
Redstart, Maryland Yellowthroat. 


FOLIO III—SUMMER BIRDS 


Containing: Oriole, Ovenbird, Cuckoo, Purple Finch, 
Cowbird, Redheaded Woodpecker, Yellow Warbler, 
Bobolink, Yellow Throated Vireo, Cardinal. 


FOLIO IV—WINTER BIRDS 


Containing: Blue Jay, Brown Creeper, Downy VWV/ood- 
pecker, English Sparrow, Flicker, Chickadee, Cedar 
Bird, White-breasted Nuthatch, Shrike, Junco. 


Price, per set, $0.35 





Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


New York 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. 


Philadelphia 





Atlanta 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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San Fr «ncisco 
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Monarch of the Glen Landseer 


——_ 


‘The Perr Pictures 


EVER, perhaps, was there a more important time to 
teach a love for the BEAUTIFUL than in this world 
If you can introduce your pupils to ten beautiful 
pictures to carry with them through life as a beautiful mem- 
ory, you will have accomplished much. 
following ten subjects: 
322 Sistine Madonna; 509 The Angelus; 521 Feeding Her Birds; 538 The 
Horse Fair; 575 Song of the Lark; 596 Helping Hand; 618 The Shepherd- 
ess; 893 Saved; 940 Sir Galahad; 1063 ‘“‘Can’t You Talk ?” 
Send 30 cents for 2 sets of these 10 or for 1 set and any 10 other pic- 


tures,5%4x8. Let every child know them and lovethem. A set of these 
pictures would be valuable in every home. 


A HALF CENT EACH For the small size, 3x 314. 
A CENT-and-a-HALF EACH for the Regular Size, 54x 8. For 20 or more. 20 for 30 cents: $1.50 per hundred. Postpaid 


Order BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS NOW for Spring Bird Study, Size 7x9. Two Cents Each for 15 or more, 
Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations and three pictures for a dime. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, . ° 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





We suggest the 


Sheep Spring 


Half Cent Size are larger than this picture. 


For 50 or more that the price of this size has not been changed.| 


[Please 49 not send for the Catalogue without sending the dime.]} 


Box Il, . 





Mauve 


Wouldn’t almost any girl or boy enjoy writing a story 
about this picture? What better language work?. [The 
i Notice 


MALDEN, MASS. 





Bird Trades 


The swallow is a mason, 
\nd underneath the eaves 

He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud, and hay, and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cozy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work — 
A carpenter is he - 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners; 
Some build upon the ground; 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 
— Sel. 


Summer Song 


The sunflower gave a party 
| And asked me to be there; 
This very lofty lady lives, 
Her head up in the air. 
| I met a jolly hollyhock, 
She was invited too, 
And dressed up in her happiest, 
The gourd vine hove in view. 


The butter-bean climbed up the fence, 
Though she was not a guest; 
She brought her fatty family, 
A bushel at the best. 
The bugs and bees came bustling 
To know the bill of fare. 
If I am ever asked again, 
I surely shall be there. 
— Robert Loveman, in August Nautilus 








leading educators 
IPLASTELINE 


—— = 
is the ideal modeling material for every school use. 
Insist on ‘‘Plasteline’’ when making up your 1918 requisition. 
Write for descriptive circular, color card and price to schools. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 





Boston 














TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


A NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 
** AMERICA—MY COUNTRY *’ 


To familiarize all teachers with the New National Anthem, ‘‘ America, My Country,” now sung throughout 
the land, we will send two sample copies of octavo school edition for one dime, Regular sheet music, high, low or 
medium voices, with piano, 30 cents; male chorus or quartet, 30 cents; male or mixed quartet, 35 cents; mixed 
chorus or quartet, octavo, 15 cents; orchestra, 11 pieces, 25 cents; band, 32 pieces, 25 cents; march, ~-_ 
ox- 


cents. Good singers can best serve their country and earn money by extending the inflence of this Anthem 
clusive territory where conditions warrant. 


Address, The Daily Republican, Dept. C, Red Wing, Minnesota. 





MAKE MONEY DURINC VACATION 


Dark, 150% profit on every sale. : 
Every Crucifix guaranteed satisfactory or money cheerfully refunded. 


Price, each, $2.00, Three for $5.00 prepaid. 


wholesale prices. 


1235 W. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PIONEER CORPORATION, Sole Manufacturers 


The PIONEER ERADIUM (Luminous) CRUCIFIX is without doubt the 


best selling and most satisfactory canvassing article on the market to-day. Shines in the 
Wonderful enthusiasm follows every demonstration 


Wanted — Teachers and Students to write for best proposition you ever heard of with 





TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN! 


Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use your spare time in preparing for a 


position, as typewriter or stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1000 to $1200. 


What will you 


do when your school is out? Typewriters rented, and sold on easy monthly payments of only 


$3.00 per month. Thousands of government positions now open. 
writers sent on request. 


Prices and terms on type- 
Civil Service, Normal, High School, Typewriting, Shorthand, Book- 


keeping, Penmanship, Domestic Science, Agricultural, English, Salesmanship, and Law Courses 


thoroughly taught by mail. 


For “Free Tuition” plan address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, O. 





FOR BUSY WORK 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 
® @\|e@ @ 
® «# 
8 @e\|e@ @ 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of card- 
board printed as above, giving nearly 500 dominos 
when cut up. Especially helpful in number work. 
Directions on envelope. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





























'WANTED 


) Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
S to start and all railway fare paid? : 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for at least women teachers who can qualify, ome , 

during April, twenty-four in May and forty in June. Work is of a school nature and offers 
good business training. These positions are in our regular sales organization and are paying 


: $100 te $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
° qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in- your first lettér. 


Address Dept.P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
OLLLLLDLDLLDLLLDLDL DOPOD 


Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 


Soc 
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THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By Zor MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. Published in 


October. : Ulustrated, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


A history reader for third grade. Published in 


October. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary of 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


“ Story-approach”’ method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mcther Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity | 











The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or ment! 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is wealk:- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 
general debility usually follows. 
Whenever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, a successful remedy for nervous 
disorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


G46 6-16 



































THE TEENIE WEENIES 


By William Donahey and Effie E. Baker 
For Grades 2 and 3 No characters since the appearance 
of the Brownies have made such 
an impression on children as the 
“Teenie Weenies.” The adven- 
tures of these strange, tiny folks 
are related in a manner that is 
delightfully simple and realistic, 
and which will be found to appeal 
to the child’s sense of humor. The 
-| things the Teenie Weenies do are 
for the most part the things that 
normal children do, and like to 
hear about. The book will prove 
—_ || @ source of unfailing interest and 
j Ve / j ; || amusement and at the same time 
fos "Ss * Ee — “| imagination = 
ee aut mn, || Strengthen the ethical fiber of the 
g CECE Y CAPO CO I child. There are seventy at- 
4 tractive color pictures and some 
charming little verses. 
Cloth, 139 pages, illustrated, 45 cents. 


THE NIXIE BUNNY BOOKS 


By Joseph C. Sindelar 
or Grades 2 and 3 
In four vol 


NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND: A Rabbit Story of Good Manners. 
NIXIE BUNNY IN WORKADAY-LAND: A Rabbit Story of the Occupa- 


ions and Endnetries. 
NIXIE BUNNY IN HOLIDAY-LAND: A Rabbit Story of the Holidays. 
NIXIE BUNNY IN FARAWAY-LANDS: A Rabbit Story of Strange Little 


Folks. 
Cloth, 144 to 160 pages each, with from 62 to 94 illustrations in colors, 
per volume, 45 cents. ee 
The Nixie Bunny Beoks are fine as literature and fascinating as animal 
stories. They should not be omitted from any second or third-year reading 


course. 
A CHILD’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By William Lewis Nida and Stella H. Nida 
For Grades 2 and 3 

‘For third year grade children it is the best Robinson Crusoe that I have 

seen.” —JI.W. Traveli, Supt. of Schools, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Cloth, 160 pages, 37 illustrations, 40 cents 

Write for “Books We Can Recommend,” including supplementary readers 

and teachers’ volumes. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. 10 B 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Ideal Reading 


The Children’s Books 
of Poetry 


Selected by Emme Kir BAKER 


VERY child will be delighted with these books. 

They form a progressive series, containing the 

best children’s poems for all grades. The 

First Book is for the first three grades, the 

Second Book for the next three, and the Third Book 
is suited for the seventh and eighth grades. 





Each volume is complete in itself, and may be pur- 
chased and used separately. The majority of the 
poems included are old favorites which every one 
should know, but many later poems, not so well known, 
yet of equal merit, find place in the collection. 


In the First Book, nursery rhymes are given promi- 
nence, and throughout the series considerable space is 
devoted to ballads, which are full of life and action. 


Footnotes explain unusual and dialect words and 
expressions. Each book contains a number of very 
attractive head-pieces and tail-pieces, which form 4 
noteworthy series of illustrations. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


The Parent-Teacher Club IX 


Practical Plans for the Home 
Julia G. Straub 


PARENT-TEACHER CLUB, to be really worthy 

of the name, must bend its endeavors chiefly along 

three lines. It must offer practical plans for 

the home, aid the zchool, and sirive to understand 
ihe child. 

Fo: the home much has been done and oh, so much more 
can be accomplished! Let us take the rural home, for ex- 
ample. In almost every rural district the children have 
to bring their dinners. It is surprising to note that with 
all che most nutzitious foods available round abcut, the 
contents of the dinner baskets are often not fit to eat. 
One club te remedy this sent to a large city for a competent 
Domestic Science teacher. They paid for her services 
out of the club’s treasury and she went about for a month, 
giving a day te each home in the district. Everywhere 
she was created hospitably and the results of her work are 
inestimable. 

Then there is the problem cf the transient tenant farmer. 
In many places city people have invested in farms and 
rent them out. Frequently the families who live on these 
places are quite poor and they need fuel and clothing. 
Here is a chance for the Parent-Teacher Club. If the 
district school has any Domestic Science in its course of 
study, the girls of the seventh and eighth grades can be 
asked to help. They will be glad to meet with the club, 
and sew upon the garments for these transient families. 
In order to take the idea of entire charity away it is a good 
idea to ask the mother to assist at bazaars and socials, 
which the club gives from time to time. 

In the city or small town the clubs are of great value, 
as the winter season comes on. Factories shut down, 
men are laid off, the families must have food and shelter, 
therefore the children cannot always be clothed and the 
xhool attendance suffers consequently. 

Various clubs, by means of bazaars and socials, secure 
quite good sized funds. With these the committees ap- 
pointed purchase bolts of cloch, dozen and dozens of 
stockinvs and a wealth of underwear. Then volunteers 
are asked for among the mothers assembled at meeting. 
These volunteers meet at some club member's home or 
in the school building itself if chere is a rest room or a 
Domesric Science room and make this cloth into boys’ 
waists and girls’ dresses. If they meet in the school build- 
ing, they have this advantage — they can send for the child 
for whom the clothing is intended and give a real fitting. 

Then the teachers can be asked to send in the names of 
all indigent pupils to the club. A committee can investi- 
gate anc the clothing can be given cut to all those wor‘hy 
of help. Often the mothers, by a canvassing of the richer 


homes of the neighborhood, can secure good outgrown 
clothes of all sizes. These can be distributed to wonderful 
advantage by the club. 

There is also the problem of the poverty-stricken home, 
especially in the town where the child is compelled to come 
to school breakfastless. Various clubs have evolved this 
scheme as a first aid to the home. They contracted with a 
large milk concern to furnish bottles of milk at cost. Then 
they were equally successful in obtaining fresh rolls every 
day from a large bakery. Sometimes they substituced 
bowls of soup and crackers. The cases of apparently desti- 
tute families were carefully investigated and these children 
were given a free breakfast. Others could purchase the 
food at cost. It was a financial loss to the club, a problem 
sclver to the teacher and a veritable blessirg to the child. 

The need of more good literature in the homes of all the 
parents, whether urban or rural, has been mentioned. 
One club in a rural district was instrumental in having a 
petition granted which allowed dwellers in the outlying 
counties to get books by parcel post from the well-equipped 
Public Library in the nearby town. Of course the postage 
was always paid by the person drawing out the books. 

Then, too, the clubs ought to inaugurate a crusade against 
the “parlor’ in the home. How many farmhouses still 
have that stiff, horsehair-furnished, straw flower trimmed 
company room with its shades tightly drawn against the 
sunlight. Let one or two of the mothers, inspired by a 
lecture or a magazine article, bring their families out of the 
usual gathering place —the kitchen — into the ex-com- 
pany room, making of it a true living room by the removal 
of superfluous decoration, and the installing of a reading 
lamp and books. Soon the greater share of the townsh’p 
will follow and untold benefits will be the result to the 
community. 

Along with this idea of true home making comes che 
fact that the Parent-Teacher Club can encourage its mem- 
bers to attend the day vocational classes which many city 
schools are now inaugurating. These consist of courses in 
plain sewing, dressmaking, home-nursing, millinery, and 
meal-planning. They are held in the various school build- 
ings from three to five, one or two afternoons each week, 
for any women in the district who are interested. The 
classes are usually taught by practical nurses, milliners, 
and dressmakers obtained by che School Board. 

I is not surprising to note the far-reaching effect of these 
classes. The improvement in the color scheme of the 


mothers’ dress, the tasteful decoration of the home, and 
the well-kept appearance ot the children, all grow out of 
the mothers’ attendance at these meetings. 
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Junior Red Cross Work syon¢ 


Effie M. Williamson 


children in the United States. This great army of 
children are provided with a lesser army of faithful 
teachers. The great work of splitting up these 
millions of children into Red Cross Auxiliaries will depend 


Ts are approximately twenty-two million school 


largely upon the teachers and those who stand back of the 


work. Many will have plenty of initiative to organize 
their schools or grades into Auxiliary Units; to raise the 
School Fund; and to keep little fingers and minds engaged 
in Red Cross work, but there are some who will wonder 
“how you do it.” 

One teacher I know has a second grade in a small 
town school. These children come from parents whom the 
high cost of living seriously affects, and yet, these children 
are anxious to be a Junior Red Cross Auxiliary, to have 
their banner, and to truly “do something.” Each week 
a new guide appeared on the blackboard, as the leading 
thought for the week, such as “Economy Week,” when an 
effort was made to save in pencils and paper, as well as other 
ways; children helping each other. So when John was 
tempted to buy a new pencil, his penny or nickel went 
into the Red Cross box on teacher’s desk, and some one 
gave him a half-used pencil. 

“Service Week” followed by the children earning what 
they could in pennies and nickels, although it was empha- 
sized by the teacher that much service should be given for 
love and friendship. 

“Self-Denial and Self-Control” was the guiding thought 
for another week. Pennies that would otherwise go for 
sweets went into the Red Cross box on the teacher’s desk. 
Each time a child saved something or earned something, 
he wrote a little note to tell about it and put it in a Red 
Cross message box, which stood on the window-sill. When 
Red Cross Story-time came, these little messages were 
read. Here are a few of them: 


I wiped the dishes for mother this week and earned three 
pennies. MILDRED 


Henry gave me a pencil, so I gave my penny to the Red 
Cross. 


Mrs. Adams gave me ten cents for going after her wash- 
ing. HENRY 


I have done without candy, cakes and pie, this week. 
FRANCES MASHALL 


I wanted to go to the matinée, but saved my pennies for 
the Red Cross box. ROSALIE PORTER 


I have done without candy and going to moving pictures. 
MILDRED 


Near the door hangs a poster, decorated with Red Cross 
seals. On one side are the names of the boys and on the 
other, the girls. Whenever a child makes a contribution 
to the box, it is checked up beside his name. 

Slowly, the fund is growing and kas reached the three 
dollar mark already. Surely, these little tots are learning 
all the lessons in helpfulness, thrift and patriotism, that 
the Red Cross aims for them to learn. 

Another teacher of a fourth grade, in whose room there 
is always something interesting and clever going on, has 
moderated some of her work in the following way: Just 
before examinations, a “new view” or review was deemed 
necessary in the history work. At the same time, Red 
Cross Auxiliary work was needing attention, so it was 
planned by the girls and boys, that they could write some 


Amy 0! 


history books to sell to Grade III, the money to be gp, The p 
tributed to the Red Cross School Fund. Two lesso periods Me™ d, . 
were spent in organizing and planning the work. gent Wi 

I What subject-matter of stories would be most inter. pppeares 
esting to Grade III, and what ones would help fit in wig QP™ " 
their Home Geography and History work? 





These were selected: 

A Story of Washington. 

A Story of Lincoln. 

A Story of Francis Scott Key. 

A Story of Betsy Ross. 

A Story of Benjamin Franklin. 

A Story of Colonia] Days. 

A Story of Old Trinity Church (local history), 

A Story of Old Warwick Fort Manor (log! Pur 
history). Lead 

9 A Story of Tench Tilghman’s Famous Rite peace 4 

(local history). 


CONNOR Whe 


10 A Story of the Red Cross. 1] Me 
11 A Story about French Children. Oral : 
12 A Story about Belgian Children. 

II What guides for the constructions of these stori« oe 

should we keep in mind? P 
(a) They must tell the most important facts. 
(6) They must not be too long. 1 
(c) They must be worth reading and correctly written, 

III The title of the books could vary, but they must 

make one 
(a) Want to read the contents. 
(b) Provoke curiosity. 
(c) Sound interesting. 
(dq) Help to make the book saleable. 

IV Committees were selected to be responsible for 
certain stories and were to help each other in gathering b 
data and material. 

The work has been as much English work as history 
work, but the children have been completely absorbed i 
it for weeks. The prices of books will vary, according 
to the neatness and “interest note” in the story. If thee 
children were under the supervision of a drawing super 
visor, the cover design work would be taken care of by 
relating the work to the art work. 

Even if the books do not prove to be a large source of 
income, the work has been worth-while, because it has pre 
vided a definite motive for reviewing, and surely this work 
can come under the head of “supervised study.” 

A third grade has organized a Junior Red Cross Auxiliary 
upon the pledge of service basis. After a number of talks 
on Red Cross work and our responsibility in the war, it was 
decided that all should show their loyalty anc patt 
otism by Heipinc ALL THEY Coup, By Savine All , 


TueEy Coup, and By Dornc Att Tuey Coup ror TH 
Rep Cross. The following simple pledge was mae: 

1 I hold myself ready to perform any service consistent 
with my home and school duties, that wi!) direct'y or i 
directly forward the work of the American Red Cross. 

2 I will be loyal and true to my Country, by elirsinating 
waste, whenever and wherever I can: 


(a) Care of my personal belongings. 

(b) Care of my school books. 

(c) Saving my pennies for Thrift-Stamps or Red Cross 
work. 

(d) Never wasting food. 

(e) Being kind to others. 
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3 Tha: the Junior Red Cross Yates Auxiliary will Scrap bags at home were ransacked for pieces of un- 

ke suc’: supplies as we are able to make well. bleached muslin and calico. Little fingers are learning 
4 I will wear my Red Cross badge to the end that to sew and making the shot bags for the pockets of soldier 

syone may know that I belong to the Home Reserve _ boys. 

Amy of my Country. The cloth is cut 5” x 8”. Stitch around edge seam 
; +’, leaving one-half of one end open and turnbag. Tie 

The p'-Jge was mounted on a large sheet of mounting 25 in a package, no cover necessary. 











DE Con. orated with flags, Red Cross seals, and Presi- These children could not raise a school fund, but they 
Periods m’s picture. The signatures of all the children can pledge themselves to service and give much of love, 
is ppearec: On the pledge. The pledge had the place of loyalty and industry, each day becoming real American 
~ Inte B nor in he schoolroom. citizens. 
In with 
A L . t * ti 
esson Plan in Patriotism 
(For Fourth Grade) 
Lucy M. Dunigan 
Teachers’ Training School, Springfield, Ill. 
wil | Purpose 4 The child acquires considerable experience in 
Lead ciildren to express an appreciation of patriots of extemporaneous speaking. — 
Ride peace ancl war. d Favorite Patriots of American History. 
Child chooses patriot he loves best. Give the 
child a simple syllabus of questions and sugges- 
I] Means oan —_—? tions indicating suitable problems for him to work 
Oral and written compositions and socialized recitations. out during the “Out of School Reading.” This 
little syllabus is made the basis of class discussion 
storie Steps in development ; and parts of it may be used for the written work 
a ‘Teacher gives a talk on her patriot. She may later. The syllabus must not be made up of lead- 
choose the President or any other patriot she ing questions nor of detailed suggestions. Do not 
wishes. ; exhaust material, but give the child just enough 
writes 1 Teacher stops for question and comment of to stimulate thought and observation. 
' children. : Suggested Patriots 
_ 2 Prove that the teacher’s patriot possesses Columbus E toca 
i (a) Intellect Balboa Grant 
(6) Energy Daniel Boone Logan 
(c) Courage George Washington Lee 
(d) Independence 
3 Child may acquire genuine ease in conversation e Patriots from outside reading. 
from these discussions. 1 Children delight in bringing in a short, concise, 
le i . a. ' ora] composition. 
thering b Children bring in an outline on points about some 2 This is helpful in a literary as well as in a social 
patriot of whom they would like to tell. This out- way. 
hister Jine should not be written but given orally. The 3 Child gives something worth while to his class- 
rhed i child should select the incidents that prove his mates. 
onl patriot is a hero. 4 The child’s oral] theme is thoroughly criticised 
If these | Recitation is turned over to the class. If the _ as to structure, unity and interest. 
super child tries to pretend that he knows, not having This carries over to the written work. 
» of by studied, he is asked to sit. Another child is Suggested patriots from Outside Reading 
chosen by the class to tell of his patriot. Achilles Joseph 
— 2 This is the child’s contribution to the pleasure Odysseus Robin Hood 
as pre of the class. _ . Roland Joan of Arc 
aol 3 Children criticise King Arthur Moses 
(a) Points that prove the patriot is a hero Siegfried Jeremiah 
axillary (6) Movements and incidents David and Goliath Dog of Flanders 
of talks (c) Grammar 5 The most important means of influencing outside 
it was (d) Sentences reading. 
patti (e) Emphasis and intonation (a) Impress upon the child that he is study- 
io Ae ing chiefly for the sake of reading to 
OR THE ¢ atriots of the child’s family. (Give the child a himself and for himself. 
ws day or two to obtain information.) 
sistent ! Give incidents of patriotism from your own f Present day patriots. 
or family history. (Teacher guides and restrains Children bring in special topics. These are sug- 
Br if class fails to do this.) gestions — Children may choose others if they 
inating ~ List wars in which these patriots took part. wish. 
(a) Revolutionary President Wilson Ribot 
(b) Civil Hoover Asquith 
(c) Spanish American Pershing Joffre 
(d) Mexican Lansing Balfour 
4 Cross (e) Mexican 1916 Whitlock Kerensky 
(f) European War Jane Addams Gen. Castleneau 
3 Genera] discussion follows presentation of the Poincare (First of France 


child’s topic — teacher guiding. Lloyd-George to fight) 
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19 
g Teach Patriotic Poems. IV Children Write an Original Story of « Pat, 
' Cultivate enunciation and pronunciation. Tell the children to make their story so intereg 


2 Improves the child’s tastes. 
3 Gives the child many pleasant useful words. 
4 Provides the child a genuinely artistic pleasure. 
(These memorized poems are to be called for from 
time to time as contributions to the pleasure of 
the whole class.) 


that the class will be able to dramatize the sty 

If the results are good, the best story may he, 
written Jater in dramatic form for dra:catizag, 
and used for an assembly program. 




















Suggested Poems: . , 
The Flag Goes By The Man Who Died for His County 
Flag Salute Original — 4B me iil oie } ; 
My Native Land There once lived a family who had a little boy. The little 4, 
: name was George Sursie. George was taught to love the flag, mted 1 
Casabianca At that time the Americans and Britch were fighting. ow Geg much 
Freedom father was fighting. “/? its I 
At the age of seven George’s mother told him abou: the Ty 
. ’ —— Stamp. All the pennies George got, he would not by any camel 4 
h ‘Teach Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address — Civic Creed like some little boys. He would by Thrift Stamps. | md bosmuper vis 
’ F would give George a pennie or nickel and say, “Here Goorge 20 elihere NC 
i Picture Study yourself some candy,” then George would say, “Get some candy. 0 
St. Gaudens Memorial to Robert Shaw No not I. I shall buy Thrift Stamps with all the money { get, | am eon 
French’s Minute Men help the soldiers and help my father who is in the war. here be 
W hi °; Volley F Each time George bought a Thrift Stamp he would get p:sted on} mprovin 
ashington at Valley Forge card a little red sticker that says I help win the war. In three moni 4 supe 
Old Ironsides George had his card filled, and George was as proud of his card as ifm. la 
Bridge at Concord had a thousand dollars. George would often take his card and ly ucul 
David at the little red sticker-on it, and said, I help win win the war. agnosis 
Turks who are fighting us shall not win. America shal! win, pain, li 


George Gray Barnard’s Lincoln One day when George was out riding he was captured by the Tut 
Sir Galahad The general said too George, tell us where your guns and amanactshy 
The Battle of Gettysburg is, are if you don’t tell you shall be burnt too death. I tel! you whe 


United States and the Macedonian our guns are, “No not I. I shall never tell. Then the cerenal gi 
Statue of Liberty “Have you any thing too say before you die. Yes, said George, 


- . : am glad I have only one life too loose my country and wait one mg 
Andrew O’Connor’s Lincoln thing, God bless my dear father and mother. im 

In three years the army came back, there were all the people stag >. 

Ill Results ing in the streets crying with joy. There were George's father afm’ dati 
. . . : ” mother waiting for their son. Then the general rode up and gi™prehend. 

1 This study gives the child notions of nobility and lady your boy has been burned too death. He died for his county Our s 
heroic quality. 9 Then George’s mother said, “My boy, my boy, I can’t live withoy hould t 
Self-giving and a larger human sympathy. him, but am glad that he died for his country, When he was acti f 
Serv; Soci I taught him too love his country. jg clly W 
ervice to society. Exma Rous, p) Abi 


Realization of nobility in everyday life. Grade IV B, Rooms Wh fair de 
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Eat Honey and Help Win the,.War & 


Carrie Williams juestior 


During the recent Patriotic Food Show in St. Louis, the A few sections of the surplus honey (see Illus.) may & ss 
demonstrators in charge of the exhibit of the Agricultural taken from the hive from time to time when nv «ded, am no1, 
Department of the Missouri State University and those the remainder in the fall. This makes it possil:!c for om whos 
at the sugarless candy booth, advocated the use of honey to recognize and enjoy the different honey flav. rs as Mh whi 
instead of sugar. Most of us have considered honey too season progresses from white clover to golden od. Th What 
great a luxury for every-day use. Although less economi- would-be bee-keeper will probably fee] some ~nisgiviag Wher 
cal, this substitution would be patriotic, for it would when he thinks that forty or fifty thousand «{ the IMM y, 4, 
Hooverize the sugar and give more to our soldiers and allies. habitants of his hive, each armed with a poisor »us stil pring 

Probably very few city dwellers, at least, realize how may be ready to defend the hoarded sweets. _.n expéllfBelve: . 
much more delicious honey is when fresh from the hive. can open a hive so quietly and carefully that the besiiinite | 
Fortunately, we need not buy a farm to own a bee-hive. giving little or no heed to him, will go about th: ir work Mie sy, 
A city yard that is large enough for a thrift garden may feeding the young bees, building the wonderful : »mb willy. 
have room for a hive. The bees require little care, are its hexagonal cells, storing honey, and flying .field img, },;, 
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interesting to study, and will show their appreciation of a more dical 
good hive and quiet surroundings by gathering Be thrifty, keep some busy bees, boint 
Plant corn each shining hour, We we 

Honey all day long For corn and honey will help save a 
From every opening flower. Cane sugar and wheat flour. ary 
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Gives Her Teachers 


the sto — 
ay bee Effie M. Williamson 


ati omposition Work in Grade II 


| ACH teacher in a working corp has her individual 










































problems, her individual difficulties and needs. 
If she knows this and acknowledges it on her own 


‘ initiative to a supervisor then she should be a most 
little boagmmising teacher with whom to work. Often I am con- 
flag, mted with the exclamation: “Miss W., I am having 
'w Georgi much trouble with my English work, not getting the 
the Thal Its I want; please help me out!” This makes super- 


sen a Pleasure and a real help to both teachers and 
pervior. It makes supervision a participating affair, 
were nO feelings of superiority exist, where all is not 
we on one side, and take on the ocher. Ic is a situation 
here both go to work with heart and mind intent upon 
mproving 2 specific situation. 


any can 
any U0g 
rge go re 
1e candy’ 
get, | 


Sted on hi 


ree mont A supervisor is like a physician; she must know all the 
ean yrticulars of the teaching difficully. This means a 
rt.  —“Mngnosis of the case, then the application of a remedy. 
win, min, like a physician, the remedy is often an experiment 
the Turaased upon judgment. 

can wil [anguage work in the primary grades is usually a prob- 
aan sien. Most teachers like the kind of work in which they 
George, apn get definite results and get them early. Language work 
t one mas ess tangible than arithmetic, because it is a matter of 


bit. The work is largely oral the value of which as fa 

wndation for later wricten work few teachers fully com- 

rehend. 

Qur standards are simple but terse. (1) Children 

hould be able to speak plainly, with freedom, but cor- 

ctly within the range of their knowledge or experience. 

2) Ability to speak should mean ability to write with 

fair degree of facility and originality. 

My first step, then, in helping a teacher, is to see that 

¢ has the same understanding of standards or aims that 

have, so that our minds are unified in what we wish to 
ccomplish. By making each step clear and solid upon 
mnciple, real and definite help *s given a teacher. 

Such an appeal as the one cited above came from a 

ecoond grade teacher recently. We planned together a 

eres of lessons with these thoughts in mind: 

(1) We wanted oral composition work. 

(2) Could the fabric of a story, too difficult for written 

mposition work, be used as material for small, original 

mpositions, without spoiling the story? 

(3) Some written work, even by Grade II, upon the 

asis of oral work. 

In lesson one, the time was spent in conversation about 
he season, the appearance of the world in the spring, weather 
wnditions in che spring, games children play then, etc. 
bey were left with the anticipation of hearing a story 
lenext day about “The Little White Marbles,” and three 

€stions on the board which were to be answered in the 

) mall est Way “they could say it” on the following day. They 

ded’'al re encouraged to think about them and to endeavor 

:* make their replies “interesting” to others. 
What games do you like to play in the spring-time? 
What is pleasant weather like in spring? 

t is unpleasant weather like in spring? 

Where do you suppose Sky-Land is? 

In the second lesson all were full of things to tell about 

pang games, Sky-Land, etc., and they expressed them- 

he belli well. Then came the promised story of “The Little 
wa Marbles” told as found in the January, 1918, issue of 
smb w it Story Yeller’s Magazine. After the story a real “so- 
field fot jalized” time was had by the class. An efiort was made 

7 bring out the big point in the story, although not in a 

gical manner. Later, we wanted pupils to reach the 

pint where they had something to say worth listening to. 
€ wanted freedom and spontaneity in expression. The 

Mry Was next told in its entirety. A suggestion came 
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from one of the childrén to play the story and the possi- 
bilities were discussed. Children, because of their sweet 
faith and confidence, which they invariably have, are so 
easily led in the direction a teacher would have them go. 
Another suggestion was launched that this time it might 
be fun and somewhat different to play that various ones 
came from Sky-Land and told the Earth children about 
themselves. 

The oral compositions which followed would gladden“the 
heart of any teacher. Here we had subjects which were 
definize and concrete and they were narrowed to a single 
personal point of view. One child was Mother Cloud; an- 
other Uncle Thunder; another Uncle Sam; scme Rain 
Children, and so on. 

In the third lesson it was proposed to write some of the 
stories that were “made up” the day before and they would 
make an interesting litcle book called “Life in Sky-Land.” 
Individual help was given on cechnical points, such as capi- 
tals, periods, etc., only going to the next point in advance 
of each child’s habits of work. They know the,words 
on which they needed spelling help and these were placed 
on the board by the teacher. The following are some of 
the compositions written by the children: 


Mother Cloud 


I am Mother Cloud. I live in Sky-Land. We have lots of work 
to do in Sky-Land. We sweep the cobwebs from the stars and do lots 
of other things. I have hundreds of Rain Children. I love them 
dearly. Once I sent them to play on a distant cloud carpet. They 
said they were going to play marbles. Uncle Thunder spied the carpet 
and began to shake it. Down fell the Rain Children to the ground. 

VIRGINIA EDGER (7 years) 

(Note use of the word distant.) 


Play Marbles in Sky-Land 
Uncle Thunder shook the carpets and rugs. Uncle Sun peeped out, 
but the Rain Children said: ‘‘Go in Uncle Sun.” The Sun hid be- 
hind a cloud carpet. Uncle Wind said, ‘Woo! Woo!” and frightened 
the Rain Chi,dren. Ame tia Wricut (6 years) 


Rain Children 


We are the Rain Children. Uncle Thunder “came and shook the 
rug. It made us fall on our heads. NELLIE SLACUM 


Uncle Sun 
I am Uncle Sun. I peeped out on the children’s marbles. They 
said, “Go in you will meet our marbles.” So I hid under a cloud 
carpet. FRANCE; MATTHEWS 


The Rain Children 


* I am a little Rain Child. I came down from the Sky-Land. =,.We 
were all playing marbles and Uncle Thunder came and shook us all 
down from the sky. 

We all came falling down to the earth. 


Uncle_Thunder 


I am Uncle Thunder. I make a great racket when I beat the rugs 
The little Rain Children were palyin marbles and I didn’t see them, 
*. I shook the rug that they were playing on and they went fleetin 
down from Sky-Land. Lucite Hurtey (7 years 

(Note use of the word fleeting. ) 


The Rain Children 


I am one of the little Rain Children. I like Sky-Land very much 
They are house cleaning up in Sky-Land. Unce Thunder made such 
a big noise. We had to play marbles on a rug. ™ 


Uncle Thunder 


I am so busy beating carpets. I shake all the rugs. 
I shook the rug that the Rain Children were on andyshook them all 
off. |WuITMoRE BRADSHAW 


MABEL TOWNSEND 


THELMA ANDREWS 


Reader, if you were this teacher, would you say that you 
had received any real help from the supervisor? Would 
this one bit of work be a starting point in (1) creating an 
atmosphere for oral and written: expression? (2) _Pro- 
viding enough motive to keep the work at a high point of 
interest? (3) How important is written_work compared 
with_oral work in{Grade IT? 
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INTRODUCTION — CONCRETE SITUATION 


Teacher When you are down at the seashore and look 
into the clear waters, do you ever wonder what it must be 
like at the bottom of the sea? Story-tellers often think 
about this and sometimes they try to tell us in a story what 
it might be like. Our poem is about a little lady, who lived 
at the bottom of the sea As she was a royal lady, what 
might she be called? 

Pupil “The Sea Qreen.” 

T. But this was a very young lady, a royal little girl. 

P. “The Sea Princess.” 

T. Yes, that is the title of the poem. As I read it, see 
how much it tells you about her. ‘{Child’s acim given here.) 

(Teacher reads poem.) 


THE SEA PRincEssS Entire poem of four stanzas. 


T. How much of the Princess’ life does this tell about? 

P. I-suppose a day, because it ends with her going to 
sleep. 

T. Let us look at stanza 1, to see what it tells. (7. 
reads.) Will Margaret tell all that the stanza tells about 
the Princess? 

STANZA 1 
In a garden of shining sea-weed, 
Set round with twisted shells, 
Under the deeps of the ocean, 


The little sea princess dwells. 


P. She lives under the deep ocean. She has a garden 
of sea-weed. Around the edge of the garden there is no 
fence or hedge, but twisted sea-shells. 

T. Hasn’t she any house? 

P. Yes, she lives in a palace, but the first stanza doesn’t 
mention the palace. 

T. Why does she dwell in the garden? 

P. Because she likes to play there all day. 

T. Let us look at stanza 2. (T. reads.) 


STANZA 2 
Sometimes she sees the shadow 
Of a great whale passing by, 
Or a white-winged vessel sailing 
Between the sea and the sky. 


T. As the Princess is in her garden, what does she see? 

P. She sees the shadow of a great whale. She sees a 
white-winged vessel. 

T. What is a whale? 

P. It is an immense fish, as big as a ship. 
a ship. 

T. it would make a very big shadow, wouldn’t it? 
Why is the vessel white-winged? 

P. It must have been a sailing-vessel, with white sails 
that looked like wings. The Princess calls them wings, 
because they make the boat fly. 

T. Where did she see the vessel? 

P. It looked to her as if it sailed between the sea and 
the sky, because it sailed on the top of the water and she 
looked up at it from her sea-garden. She would see the 
sky above the ship. 

T. Let us look at stanza 3. (T. reads.) 


It can upset 


STANZA 3 
Without the palace, her sea-horse 
Feeds in his crystal stall, 
And fishes with scales that glisten 
Come leaping forth at her call. 


*This poem appeared in St. Nicholas, August, 1890, and the author and publishers, The Century Company, have given generous permission to quote it. 


T. Does the Princess do anything all day? 

P. She plays with the fishes. She calls them aid they 
come to her. They are so glad to come that they come 
leaping. 

T. Are they ordinary fishes? 

P. No, they have gold and silver scales. The 
shine. 

T. Yes, glisten means shine. 
they were? 

P. Salmon have shiny scales. 


Scales 


What fish do you think 


T. Yes, we might think they were salmon. What cle 
can the Princess do? 

P. She can ride on her sea-horse. He has a stall of 
crystal. His stall is in the water that shines like crystal, 
just outside the palace. 

T. What does the Princess feed him? 

P. Maybe she feeds him sea-weed. 

T. But now the day is over. I'll read stanza 1. See 
what it tells you. Is it light or dark? 

STANZA 4 


And when the day has faded, 
From over the lonesome deep, 

In a shell as smooth as satin 
The princess is rocked to sleep. 


P. It getsdark. It gets quiet, as it does here at night. 

T. The deep is lonesome because everthing goes to sleep. 
How does the Princess go to sleep? 

P. She has a shell for a bed. 
and it rocks her to sleep. 

T. Does anyone sing to her? 

P. The waves made music for her. She likes to hear 
the sound of the water, when all the living things are quiet. 

T. Would you like to learn this poem? 

fr. Fe 


Printed or written copy of the poem. 


It is as smooth as satin 


T. (T. either passes a printed copy of the poem to each child 
al this point, or writes the entire boem upon the board) You 
notice it is written in stanzas. That is the way poetry is 
written. Ordinary stories are written in paragraphs, 
but poetry is written in lines. Each line begins witha 
capital letter and often at the end of a line there is a comms, 
or period, or other mark. In learning the poem, you wil 
find it easiest to notice the words at the ends of the lines. 


Often they sound alike. We call that rhyming. Look 
at stanza 1; the second line ends in shells. What word 
rhymes with shells? 

P. Dwells. 

7. Each stanza here has two lines that rhyme. I 


stanzas 2, 3 and 4, what are the rhymes? 

P. By—sky; stall—call; deep — sleep. 

T. Then, if you notice the words that begin each line, 
also, you can learn the poem more quickly. Each stanza 
has how many lines? 

P. Four lines. 

T. As I recite stanza 1, try to see the Princess as the 
poem describes her. (Or a child may read stanza 1 for the 
same purpose.) When I’ve finished, perhaps some one 
can repeat the stanza. 


Stanzas 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


(Each stanza is then learned by the children, maisly 
by getting them to recall vividly the picture it makes; 
and secondarily, by noticing the beginning and end words 
of lines. If the teacher calls for the poem at intervals, soo 


after the lesson, the poem easily becomes a {possession of 
the child’s.) 
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A “Bad Boy” 


Harriette C. Baker 
') stalked loftily in one morning and, with much un- 
necessary noise, seated himself in the rear of the 
room, near an exceedingly pleasant window. 

The little teacher, busy at the board, saw him with- 
git turning, for all teachers worthy of the name can see things 
gjthout ooking. (If you doubt this, ask the pupils in some 
yell-ord-red school and see what they will tell you.) Conse- 
quently, Miss Dowell noted several things. Firstly — that 
his boy «as much larger than any of her pupils. Secondly — 
that he ». as awkward, and bore marks of poverty and hard 
york. Chirdly—that he had the air of an_ ill-treated 
gimal, «nd Fourthly —that in her orderly, well arranged 
ghool-rcom he seemed a misfit. 

As she turned to call in the children, and begin the work 
of the do’, she was conscious of a strange sinking of her heart. 
The chi’iren bestowed upon the newcomer frank glances of 
curiosity, not unmixed with aversion, which he sullenly re- 
jumed, ‘nen applied themselves to the business at hand, and 
apparen''y forgot all about him. 

Miss Dowell, in her first leisure, found out little, save the 
boy’sname and age and a very scanty idea of his acquirements, 
and she assigned his lessons with a misty feeling of groping in 
thedark. On the way home at noon, however, she was fur- 
ther enlightened. 

“Q Teacher!” breathed a plump little girl, glancing be- 
hind to see if by any chance the object of her remarks was 
within hearing, ‘‘That Joe Burke is an awful boy. He swears 
and steals and lies. I’m just scared to death of him. Is he 
coming to school all the time?”’ 

“He don’t scare me,” said a tall, thin, consequential boy,” 
but I don’t believe papa will let me go to school if he goes. 
His father gets drunk and they’re awful poor. Uncle Jim 
says they don’t have half enough to eat and —”’ 

Miss Dowell sighed. ‘‘ Perhaps Joe isn’t so bad,” she in- 
terrupted gently. ‘‘He may be rough, but it’s hardly fair to 
judge him yet. Suppose we wait and see how he gets along.”’ 

At night, however, she felt that she had little to encourage 
her. Joe did not respond to treatment. He acted as if all 
the powers that be were in league against him and could only 
be subdued by surly indifference. While he did not openly 
defy the teacher and her firm but gentle rule, he regarded her 
with such ill-concealed contempt and derisive smiles, that Miss 
Dowell felt it was but a question of time before a crisis was 
reached. What could be done to avert it? 

As she looked at the boy, her mind busy with these prob- 
lems, he suddenly raised his eyes, big — black — pathetic — 
hopeless. A moment she held them with her own, then — 
why, she never could tell — she smiled, a swift, friendly, mag- 
netic smile. The boy looked dazed, then he, too, smiled. 
The sullen look vanished. The heavy features were trans- 
formed. A dimple showed in the brown cheek. For a mo- 
ment only, then a dull red flushed his face. The eyes fell, 
the sullen look returned; but in the little teacher’s heart hope 
sang a merry song. She had found hercue. The boy was 
friendless and an outcast. 

Wher school was dismissed, several boys and girls received 
from their teacher slips of paper which read, “Will you please 
ask your mother if you may make me a little call at seven 
o'clock this evening ?”’ 

Seven. o’clock sharp saw a number of highly interested 
children. gathered in Miss Dowell’s cosy room. They listened 
intently as she unfolded her plan. 

“Oniv think,” she concluded, “what it is to be all alone. 
No one io care. No one to love. No one to talk to and no 
one to listen. What shall we do about it?” 

Ligh: 'ieads and dark heads were bowed with responsibility. 

“Wei!.” said a prim little girl at last, ‘‘I suppose we’ve got 
to be his friends, but can’t you think of some other way, Miss 
Dowell >’ } : 

The tall, thin, consequential boy reddened and choked, but 
- man fully, “T’ll play with him at recess, if the other fellows 
will,” 
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“We will,” they chorused. 

“‘He’s awful dirty,’ commented the plump girl, “but his 
mother’s dead and —” 

“Yes,” interrupted a fat boy, ‘‘and that ain’t his father any 
way. Pa said he was a boy they got out of a poorhouse, or 
something. I guess we’d all be dirty if our folks didn’t fight 
to keep us clean.” 

Miss Dowell smiled happily. ‘‘It will take a long time to 
make a new boy out of Joe,” she said, ‘‘and we shall get dis- 
coiraged many times, but the only way to do anything is to 
do it, that’s all.” 

They did indeed meet with many setbacks. Joe was sly, 
hot-tempered and distrustful. Many times did the conse- 
quential boy and the fat boy and various other kinds of boys 
tell Miss Dowell that he ‘“‘was a mean sneak,” “‘a miserable 
thing, and they wouldn't try it any longer.” 

Many times did tearful little girls pour their woes into Miss 
Dowell’s sympathizing ear, and declare, ‘‘ They couldn’t stand 
it another minute.” Indeed, the little teacher herself had 
do. btful moments and only the courage inspired by that trans- 
forming smile that came, alas! very rarely, carried her through 
the weeks that followed. 

She punished Joe when it became necessary, but always 
alone. She favored him with little advice. She gave him 
at first lessons that she knew he could conquer. She watched 
him carefully and on every possible occasion, averted disaster. 
She kept him busy and gave him such positions of trust as were 
at her command. Always was she his friend, to help, to en- 
courage, to sympathize. 

The children, seeing and understanding the “whys” of the 
case, s’pported her loyally. Indeed, many pupils whom be- 
fore had been thorns in the flesh became a source of comfort 
in her need, and when, gradually, Joe thawed and yielded to 
the friendly influences about him, she realized that what had 
been a positive affliction had turned out to be a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

Joe never became a model, and on becoming a man he 
developed into neither a minister nor a missionary, but he did 
improve wonderfully. The parents, naturally, grew inter- 
ested, and many favors and kindly attentions were turned in 
his direction. To-day he is a respected citizen ——- a man 
among men. 

There are Joes to be found in many schools. How is it 
about the Miss Dowells? 





Miss Hurry and Miss Steady 


Little Miss Hurry, 
All hust'e and flurry, 

Comes down to her breakfast ten minutes too !ate; 
Her hair is a-rumple, 
Her gown is a-crumple, 

She’s no time to button and hook herself striaght. 
She hunts and she rushes 
For needles and brushes, 

For books and for pencils flies upstairs and down; 
If ever you’d find her, 
Just follow behind her 

A trai! of shoe-buttons and shreds of her gown 


But little M‘ss Steady 
By school-time is ready, 
All smiling and shining and neat in her place; 
With no need to worry, 
She pities Miss Hurry, 
Who but yesterday sat here with shame in her face. 
Her heart beating lightly, 
With duty done rightly 
She vows she wil] never again change her name; 
For though you’d not guess it, 
I’m bound to confess it — 
These two 'ittle maidens are one and the same. 
— Author Unknown 
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Applied Paper Cutting VIII 


Kate Mann Franklin 


Bird Designs 


“SLOCKS and flocks of the summer birds are winging 
k northward or are already here with us, to spend 
the luscious days of spring, the glowing days of 
summer and the bracing days of autumn in our 

mids‘. Let us Jearn to love them and to know them, to 
care ‘or them; and with the loving and the knowing, and 
the «airing, will come the skill to take their pictures, not 
with a camera, but with intelligent hands and deliberate 
purp se, work out the pictures with paint or crayon or 
aa he September number of Primary Epucation, Lewis 
Brown, aged seven, has cut quite a wonderful sheet of ani- 
mals and birds, freely, with his scissors, We may not all 
be able to attain his skill, but with the spring-time — birds 
flying all about, with pictures, a canary ora parrot, a visit 
to a ‘armyard —I feel sure good results will be achieved. 
Even in the winter time, birds can be made welcome and 
studied, at window-ledges, in city backyards and parks; 
and in the suburbs much more can be done to encourage a 
neighborly feeling with our feathered friends; and by birds, 
Ido not mean unmannerly English sparrows and starlings. 
For two years, on Long Island, in a large town, where houses 
are quite close together, trolleys and railroads near at 
hand, we have been able to enjoy delightful times with 
Canadian white-throats, juncos or snow-birds, chick-a-dees, 
song sparrows, wood-peckers, some occasional] 


he is waddling down to the pond for a drink. The fore- 
ground and rushes can be cut in one piece or separately, of 
some dark yellow green paper, the sky blue green, the 
goose white, with touches of orange-yellow, the pond a 
dark blue-green. This is a very effective color scheme. 

No.3 A gaudy bird, either enclosed in a cage or not, as 
you please; he is placed in a circle, and fills it well, even if a 
bit noisy. Cut him, mayhap, from black or dark: green 
and dress him in bright colors, the stand could be black. 
If the bird be black, make the bars a dark gray, if of color, 
make the bars black. The background could be white with 
the black parrot or light gray with the colored one. 

No.4 The row of birdies sitting on the Japanesy-looking 
limb might be worked out with black birds and touches of 
color, a dark gray tree and branches, lighter gray for the 
background, and light red-orange for the cherry blossoms 
and bits of color on the birds. 

No.5 A mother with her babies eight, swimming peace- 
fully along a reed-bordered lake. I should suggest a white 
mother and babies, a dark blue lake, lighter blue for the 
sky, and the rushes a dark blue green; bills and eyes and 
webbed feet orange yellow, or left plainly white. 

No.5 Against a light orange-red sunset sky, this gentle- 
man is getting his supper; he might be black with darker 
of bright orange-red and white, the tree dark gray; or you 
may get a bird book out from its book-case and make him as 
real as possible. 





brown creepers and nut-hatches. We havea bird 
trolley to a nearby tree which is filled daily with 
hemp and millet, a bird table on the third story 
roof and nest in the trees. Every morning on 
awakening, I heara tap, tap, tap on the window- 
ledge — the feathered tribe waiting for breakfast. 
Such nearby views afford splendid opportunities 
for study of form in the tiny visitors, and pic- 
tures come readily with such intimate acquain- 
tance. 

Then again, for tropical birds with bright 
plumage, the museums with their quiet inhab- 
itants are easy subjects for sketching or im- 
pressing on the memory. A zoological garden 
wil! furnish more active subjects and more variety 
of pose, but with more skiJ] required by the little 
artist. 

My bird pictures are al] enclosed in given 
spaces; fill each space well with the chosen theme, 
a large goose, a tiny chick-a-dee; remember that 
if the theme be, for instance, a chick-a-dee, the 
bird is the subject, not the tree or branches, 
so have the bird Jarge enough to be the first thing 
to catch the eye; with the chick-a-dee, the given 
space for a background would be small; with 
the goose, large. I shall not call my birds by 
particular names, some might think me a nature 
fakir. I look at these bird pictures from the 
standpoints of design and leave to real orni- 
thologists the delineation of every feather, each 
bill, or tiny toe. 

No. 1 is a rectangle, filled with a mother bird 
and nest; these together are the dominating 
thouvhts or subjects; then the secondary idea 
is the tree with its branches and leaves. The 
birds in these designs could be simple silhouettes, 
eithe: of black or colored papers, or else might be 
dressed up a bit with touches of feathers, eyes 
or bills in bright papers. This picture could be 
all ix browns and tans, with darker of orange- 
red on the bird. 








Tdess wocel_leave leod 








No. 2 is a square filled in with a Jarge goose — 
this’timee I shall mention the gentleman’s name; 


Some Bird Patteras 
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Talks to Children on Music Appreciation V 


Max Schoen 


Instrumental Forms in Music 


OU will remember that in the previous lesson we 
learned what the composer may write for voices, 
and in this lesson we want to find out what he 
may write for instruments. The field of instru- 

mental music is so very extensive, that we can consider 
only the most prominent and usual forms here. 


1 Soto INSTRUMENTS 
a The Violin and the Concerto. 

The violin is the king of solo instruments, next only 
to the human voice. Almost any piece of music can be 
played on this instrument, and no end of musical composi- 
tions bave been expressly written or arranged for it. But 
the musical form most closely associated with the violin 
is the Concerto (c like ch in church), a musica] composition, 
written especially for this instrument, and which gives the 
performer the opportunity to display his skill as a player 
and musician. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
A number of Concertos, played by famous violinists, 
will be found in the catalogues of the Victor and 
CoJumbia Companies. If at all possible, let 
the teacher have some one play the instrument for 
the children, even if nothing more than a song 
with which they are familiar. 


6 The Piano and the Sonata. 

The’piano is the most widely used of solo instruments, as 
there is hardly a home without a piano and somebody to 
play it. It is for this reason that more music is written 
for this instrument than for any other. We could not 
begin to enumerate the almost limitless types of music 
composed for this instrument. But you ought to know 
just a few things about the Sonata, which is at once the 
greatest of all musical forms and the most prominent com- 
position for the piano. If you were asked to write a com- 
position in three paragraphs, you would probably proceed 
as follows: In the first paragraph you would introduce 
your subject. In the second paragraph, you would enlarge 
upon your subject, go into detail, vary it somewhat for 
emphasis, etc. In the last paragraph, you would sum up 
your topic. Now this is exactly what a Sonata is. It con- 
sists of three parts, called respectively the Exposition, the 
Development and the Repetition. In the Exposition, 
_ the composer announces his subject, the musical materia] 
that he is going to use. In the Development he elaborates 
the material he presented in the Exposition. In the Repe- 
tition, he restates, or sums up, what had been heard before. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
Suitable material for this purpose is almost unavai)- 
able for the phonograph. Where there is a piano 
the teacher can find some one to play a simple 
Sonata for the class. 


2 Musicat Forms For INSTRUMENTAL COMBINATIONS 
a The String Quartet and Chamber Music. 

The music written for the String Quartet is the highest 
type of pure music we possess, and is known as Chamber 
Music, that is, music best suited for performance in private 
oc at small gatherings. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
Under the caption, “String Quartet” in the cata- 
logues, the teacher will find ample materia] from 
which to select one or more examples ot Chamber 
Music. 


b The Band and the March. 
Since the band is principally a musical organization for 
utdoor performance and military functions, the kind of 





music that suits it best is of a strong, rhythmica! nature 
like marches. However, since bands have become a ver 
popular form of musical entertainment, all kinds ©: musi, 
originally written for other instruments, have been : rranged 


for it. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
March, “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
“Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2.” 


c The Orchestra and the Symphony. 

The greatest musical form for the orchestra is tie Sym. 
phony. A Symphony may be defined as a Sonata, written 
for the orchestra. That is, in construction, it is exactly 
like the Sonata. The Symphony is to instrumenta! music 
what the Opera is to vocal music. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
Symphony in G Minor, Mozart. 
Symphony No. 5, Beethoven. 





The Rural School Prisoners 


Jessie L. Hodges 


OBBIE’S life had been a very happy one. Sis 
B white leaves had been plucked from the year book 
of his merry existence and lightly wafted on the 
pathway of time. A joyous freedom had filled 
his days, but he awoke one morning to find that this had 
all been changed — he had tumbled from the soft nest of 
irresponsible babyhood, into the hard lap of a rural school! 
The jolt to his little world was so great that he thought 
at first the Germans, whom the grown-folk were always 
talking about, had used him for a target. Instead of be. 
ginning the day with a comfortable morning nap, he finds 
he is subjected to many toilet tortures, chief of which is 
a generous and thorough scrubbing of his infant anatomy! 
A hurried breakfast, followed by a two-mile walk, with big 
brother and sister, who will forget the brevity of his legs, 
make life still more uncomfortable for him. 

Hopes of entertainment and amusement brighten his 
face as he enters the schoolroom, but these die a sudden but 
very natural death from lack of nourishment. Little feet 
that are used to running hither and thither, are placed 
within the narrow confines of a desk. The active mini 
and restless fingers are left to their own resources, whik 
class after class is called for recitation. 

At first Bobbie tries to obey Mother’s injunction to bea 
good boy, but, at the end of twenty or thirty minute, 
when all legitimate forms of diversion have been exhausted, 
he conclusively proves the kinship of the Old Boy s work 
shop and the idle mind. If the natural activities of this 
same Satanic work hop attract the eye of the teacher poo! 
Bobbie is made to pay the price of a shortened reces 
period. On the other hand, if he is fortunate enough to 
escape the teacher’s observation, he loses all zesi in the 
game, and drowsiness and a weariness of the flesh result 
from his cramped position. 


And so the hours drag. Bobbie’s school day begins a 
nine and ends at three-thirty, with an hour’s int-rmissie? 
for dinner, and two short recess periods of fifteen minute 
each. He is called upon to recite at long, rare intervals 
The sum total ot his recitation periods does not exceed oe 
hour, yet he had been a prisoner for five! The question 
naturally arises: How many adults would tame!y submit 
to such treatment? _ 

Bobbie and his fellow-sufferers are simply vi tims @ 
parental authority and our defective school system. [5 
surprising that they raise their childish voices i» prote* 
and so soon we hear the cry, “Please lec me stay 2+ home. 


I hate school!’ 


We hear conservation on every side — conser’ ..tion “ 
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jood, fuel and our natural resources. Yet we are shame- 
fully wasting the precious hours of childhood — hours 
that should be spent in healthy play, where tiny muscles 
fnd a judicious development. Not only are we wasting 
the child’s time and energy and fo-ming habits of idleness 
from which he will never recover, but we are deceasing 
the teacher’s ability as she is unable to give her whole at- 
tenticn to her class on account of the restless idlers. 

Educators, everywhere, admit the fact that the older 
the child, che greater che effo-t required to keep him in 
school. The seed of hatred against schoolroom environ- 
ment, finding a rich soil in the heart of the beginner, 
fourisies and grows and finally reaches its full maturity 
in a last but effeciive burst for freedom. 

Surely, it is time something was being done to better 
conditions for the toddlers, who knock at the doors of our 
rural schools. Of course the strongesc argument for the 
present system is that chese children are assured of a safe 
chaperonage to and from school by the older children of the 
family. It would be a matter of only a few dollars for the 
Schoo! Board to furnish transporation to and from the homes 
represented in the primary classes, yet what a rich return 
it would yield. The little people could begin work at 
nine and leave at eleven; then the work of the intermediate 
and advanced grades could go smoothly on without inter- 
tuptions and distractions. This arrangment would have 
the additional advantage of giving the older pupils more 
time at home in the morning to lend a helping hand, which 
is always needed on the farm. No doubt, it would also 
mean, thac these older boys and girls would be able to re- 
main in school longer in the spring, when so many are forced 
to go to the fields. 


Bird Study in the Grades 


Gertrude B. Goldsmith 
; LTHOUGH winter may be a forbidding season for 





out-of-door work in general, it is really the best 

time for beginning the study of birds. With our 

bird population at its lowest, the children have 
an opportunity to become well acquainted with the per- 
manent residents, before the rush of spring migration con- 
fuses them with its numbers. The lack of an abundance 
of food during the cold months, tends to send our feathered 
frends nearer to our houses, searching for the possible 
grain and dooryard seeds with which to eke out their scanty 
fare. Crumbs, seeds and nuts, therefore, afford an easy and 
efiective lure, and we may watch them contentedly feeding, 
while we are comfortably sitting by our own fireside. 

Although to anyone with an interest in birds it is always 
a joy to see the same ones year after year, there is a par- 
ticular thrill which comes with learning a new one, and so 
the work for the grades should be arranged with as definite 
an idea of advance, as one has in reading or number work. 
Little people must be expected to see only the commonest, 
and those conspicuous for size or brilliant color will naturally 
be in highest favor, but with training and the opening up 
of wider opportunities for observation, they should gradu- 
ally become acquainted with a constantly increasing num- 
ber of species. 

Winter feeding, begun in the lowest grades, should be 
kept on through all the years, and once the children find 
the delight which attends it, it will not be difficult to keep 
up the habit. 

Under any enthusiastic teacher, a Junior Audubon 
Society is perfectly feasible, and should be continued 
through the succeeding grades. 

The many bird stories, poems and songs suited especially 
for the lower grades, will take on a new meaning when the 
knowledge and actual experience exists as a basis for under- 
Sstandiny, while the excellent books now in the market, 
which are interesting for the older children, give splendid 
material for correlation in reading, and for entertainment 
in leisure hours. 
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Out-of-door work is always to be preferred, but if condi- 
tions are such as to prohibit this, pictures and mounted 
specimens should always be available. If class work can- 
net be done out-of-doors, in the upper grades, at least, 
individuals may be depended upon to do personal observa- 
tion and report to the class. This wil] arouse others and 
serve as a ferment to start the whole school in making ob- 
servations. 

The outline which follows is intended to be suggestive 
merely, but since the genera! idea is that of progress from 
the commonest and most easily observed, to those of rarer 
occurrence and more retiring habits, any teacher may 
easily substitute or exchange species mentioned in any grade. 
Informality and enthusiasm are essential factors in the 
success of this work, and consequently the birds studied 
should be those of one’s own vicinity and adapted to the 
grade in which they are being studied. 


Grade I 


Autumn Find out what birds the children already know. 
Teach pigeon and English sparrow and observe any others 
possible. Put up a feeding-shelf and some suet near the 
building and watch to see how many birds come to it, what 
kinds come, and what they like best. Teach why we should 
help the birds and the necessity for beginning before it is 
very cold. Encourage home feeders. Show necessity 
of keeping it away from cats. Begin the habit of observing 
where birds are seen and what they are doing. Ifa canary 
can be obtained, keep it for a few days, letting the children 
care for it and watch it carefully. 

WINTER Continue feeding at schoo] and encourage more 
to put up home shelves. Study the crow and blue jay. 

SprinG Identify the robin, bluebird, grackle, redwing 
and oriole. Special study of robin. Encourage the 
putting out of nesting materials and water and, if practical, 
nesting boxes. If possible, work out-of-doors, but use 
mounted specimens and pictures for identification games 
and in the schoolroom. 


Grade II 


AuTUMN Keep a list of those the children know and 
find how many are here when school opens. Note their 
disappearance and the new arrivals. Learn the junco and 
make specia] study of chickadee. 

WINTER Review work done in Grade I. Find how many 
made any attempt last year and encourage more to try. 
Put up a feeding shelf near the school and tie suet to a 
branch nearby. Note general coloring of winter birds 
and think whether it is any advantage to them. Where do 
birds stay during storms and cold nights? Study the 
downy woodpecker. 

SPRING Learn the chimney swift, flicker, song sparrow, 
and summer warbler. Study song sparrow and flicker 
carefully. Begin the study of strongly characteristic calls 
such as crow, blue jay, gull, chickadee and swift. 


Grade IIl 


AvuTUMN Review those previously learned and find 
them out-of-doors. Note the gathering in flocks for mi- 
gration. Food of late departing ones. Study the white- 


breasted nut-hatch and king-fisher. 

WINTER Encourage feeding as before. Watch for 
new species and become more familiar with old ones. Study 
the junco carefully. 

SPRING Special study of summer warbler. Learn also 
goldfinch, barn-swallow, humming-bird, king-bird and 
meadow-lark. Note the food of each and any interesting 
habits. Keep a calendar and note first arrivals. Study 
migration very simply. 


Grade IV 


AvuTuMN Learn to know well the chipping-sparrow, 
tree-sparrow, purple-finch, and white-throat. Study es- 


pecially the habits of birds valuable in cleaning the gardens, 
such as sparrows and finches. 


Observe the flight of birds, 
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Studying strongly characteristic ones at first, e. g., gulls, 
swallows, swifts, goldfinch, crow and robin. Form a 
Junior Audubon Society. 

Winter Watch for red polls, who help carry on the 
work in cleaning up weed seeds. Observe other birds 
which should be already familiar and see how many assist 
in this work. Special study of herring-gull. 

SPRING Watch for return of birds you know and add as 
many as possible to the list. Study nesting — where nests 
are placed, when made, of what materials. Put out ma- 
terials for nests, also drinking and bathing places. Water 
as an attraction to the birds. Become acquainted with 
cedar wax-wing, cat-bird, vesper sparrow, phoebe, chebec, 
bobolink, and indigo bunting. Continue observations 
during the summer. 


Grade V 


AuruMN Report on observations made during the 
summer. Study the haunts of birds and group accordingly; 
e. g., birds of the roadside, the orchard, the woodlands, the 
swamps. Collect nests and find what materials are used 
besides those observed last spring. Note their position and 
distance from the ground when taken. Study the pheasant. 

WINTER Study the Bob-white and partridge (or ruffed 

use). Enemies of birds. Bird protection. Make nest- 
ing boxes for spring. Winter feeding at home and at school. 
Make baskets and bags for suet. 

SprinG Put up nesting boxes as well as nesting ma- 
terials and drinking fountains. Keep a calendar. Learn 
to know the pewee, cuckoo, cow-bird, brown-thrasher, 
red-start and rose-breasted grosbeak. Study the care of 
young and their food, beginning with well-known and easily 
observed ones; ¢. g., robin, bluebird, oriole and summer war- 
bler. Observe the difference in the color of male and female. 


Grade VI 


AuTuMN Study especially the insect-eaters valuable 
to shade and forest trees. Learn chestnut sided warbler, 


oven-bird,” red-eyed vireo, warbling vireo. Note tha 
time of departure. Keeplists to show Jatest dates whensee 

WINTER Note other insect enemies which take the plag 
of those gone for the winter. Learn the red-breasted nut 
hatch and golden-crowned kinglet and review those alrea( 
learned. Of what does their food consist principally 
Watch for the more unusual winter birds; e. g., cross-bill 
pine grosbeaks, snow buntings and horned larks. Gam 
laws of the state. 

SPRING Identify as many as possible and pay speci 
attention to fitness of beaks, wings, feet and legs for thei 
particular mode of life, feeding habits, and methods 
defense. Try to find more insect eaters, such as pil 
warbler and black-throated green warbler. 


Grade VII 


Autumn Study American sparrow-hawk, screech 
and red-shoulderedhawk. Migration. Classes of resident 

Winter Study red-tailed hawk and Northern shrike 
Value of birds of prey; their possible injury to othe 
birds and man. Cats in relation to birds. 

SprInG Begin to study songs closely. The relati 
of the English sparrow and starlings to the bird populati 


in general. 
Grade VIII 


Autumn Begin study of migrants and make this # 
special work of the year. Learn ruby-crowned king 
myrtle-warbler, fox-sparrow, magnolia-warbler, black-p 
warbler and any others possible. Take field trips. Tead 
use of notebooks and books of reference. 

Winter Establish feeding stations in woods for pat 
tridge, quail, etc. Encourage individuals to make a bil 
census. Structure of bird in general. Study feathe 
What birds have become extinct? Why? 

Sprinc Continue study of migrants. Encourage platt 
ing of shrubs and trees to supply food; also preservalidl 
of natural tangles and nesting-places. Get some idea % 
grouping into families. 
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Illustrated Spelling in a Primary Grade 


T. M. Gilday 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































fecause they were such a slow class in spelling and needed The next morning when they returned to the room, they 

much DriLt and repetition, an endeavor was made to found that this new word, in its illustrated script and 

4 we some Of the doses in a sugar-coated form. printed form, had taken its place among the words which 
mm, i They were rather clever with their little hands and never had previously been presented in a similar way. These 
a using them. This accomplishment was taken ad- were now being put into a permanent and much admired 
| tage of and some of the resources of our art department _ border, where its ever-ready presence made it a great con- 
called upon for aid. venience for use in our daily repetitions and drills. To be 

Asusual, we talked much about our new word and spelled sure, we had to sacrifice, for the time being, a very charm- 

wally, more than once. Then a large picture illustrating ing Mother Goose border, but it did seem as if our mutual 

i) word was made upon the blackboard. Any sketch, and home-made substitute was much more appreciated 
ver crude, will always hold the attention of a young by the little folks. 

a as the printed or written word never can. While the About thirty-six words from our first-grade list of spell- 

sketch was claiming their admiration, the word ing words lent themselves very readily to illustration. 

jn script form was written just beneath, and spelled Many of these were fountl to be phonograms and could 

a , The writing of the word and the ora] spelling be used as introduction words for those that did not adapt 
repeated several tirhes. themselves as readily to illustration. 

Volunteers were called for to spell and write the word Long before this list was exhausted, the spelling lesson 
the blackboard. This, they were now anxious to do was considered a good game and our full list of first grade 
also to attempt the illustration. Then the class asa words was completed with no more difficulties. 
je, during lesson period, went to the blackboard and We made further use of these drawing units, which had 
te from a copy this lesson word. been thus unconsciously acquired, to illustrate” _our jingles 

£; jater in the day, materials were given to them to cut and rhymes from Mother Goose and other-tales. And last, 
paste this illustration word and alJso to write it in its but by no means least, it proved to be a great aid in making 
pt form, upon paper at their desks. Thisalways proved up the drawing sheets, which were required by our art 
enjoyable treat. supervisor. 
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Head of Geography Department, Framingham State Normal School. 


standpoints: from the shadow cast by a stake at 

sun noon; from the stars; from the pocket com- 

pass. Following isa plan which includes the above 
three standpoints each complete in itself. The plan makes 
the work simple enough for the second grade — especially 
that developed from the first two standpoints; the work 
indicated under the third head is more suitable for the 
third grade and might be used to bring about a review of 
direction and to give further aid. 


Presa of compass may be taught from three 


I To Teach Points of Compass from Shadow Cast 
by Stake at Sun Noon 


Sun noon is at11:40a.m. in Cape Cod vicinity; 11: 44 
A.M. in Boston; 11:48 a.m. in Worcester County; 11:52 
A.M. in the Berkshires. 

Set up a stake firmly on the school grounds; take the 
class out at sun noon to observe the direction of the shadow. 
Fix the direction north by much practice. 

What is the character of the northern boundary of schoo 
grounds? 

Appearance of northern side of school grounds? 

Characteristics of northern side of school building? 

Who owns land to the north? or Who lives north? 

What buildings are situated north? Character of land 
at north? 

Characteristics of northern side of schoolroom? 

What children turn north on leaving school grounds for 
home? Etc. 

Hang up a card on which word “north” is printed on 
north side of schoolroom. 

Again taking class out for observation of shadow cast by 
stake; have them face north. Tell them that the south 
lies back of them. 

Fix the south direction by practice similar to that indi- 
cated under north. 

Is there any north and south street nearby? 

Teach east and west from facing north and telling that 
east is*always on the right hand when one faces north and 
west is on the left hand. There should be much practice 
on east before teaching west. 

Are there east and west streets in the vicinity? 

What children turn east or west to go home on leaving 
school grounds? 

What is the direction of the street on which the school 
is situated? 

How does the school face? 

On which side of the building is the schoolrcom? 

What schoolroom lies east or wesc or north or south of a 
given room? ; 

Give direction in schoolroom by using points of compass. 

Of a north and south street nearby, tell who lives on east 
side and west side. 

Of an east and west street, who lives on north side and 
south side? 

Teach relative east and west, north and south in the 
schoolroom; take any two subjects on east side; which 
is nearer the east side? which one is nearer the west side? 
which one is west with reference to che other? which one is 
east w'ch reference to the other? Do the same with objects 
on west side or north side or south side of room. Take 
any two houses at the south end of a street and find which 
is north and which south with reference to each other; or 
two houses at north end of street or east end of west. Use 
terms “northern,” “southern,” “eastern,” western.” 

Semi-cardinal points may be taught from finding where 
the east and north sides of the room come together realizing 


that the division line is no more east than north and pi. 
versa, so we ccmbine both terms in one name. Use thy 
semi-cardinal points in directions and descriptions. 


II To Teach Points of Compass from the Stars 
That One May Find Direction at Nighi 


Tell the Greek story of Callis.o and Arcas, arranging 
it for children. . 

Make a drawing of the big bear or the Ursa Major on the 
north board or paper showing the posi.ion of ihe “ dipper” 
for a given ime in the evening; tell the class where co look 
for it and that this group of stars is always in the north and 
that two stars are pointers that point to the tre 
north. ‘ 

The Indian legend of the “Dipper” or “Bear” will jp. 
terest the children also. 

The teacher may help the children by groups to find the 
“ dipper.” 

The little dipper is too difficult for the little children tp 
try to find, I believe. 

East may be taught from the constellation of Orion ing 
similar manner. ce 


Ill To Teach Points of Compass from the Pocket 
Compass 


With a bar magnet and a horseshoe magnet develop the 
principle of magnets —that they attract iron and sted, 
but do not attract other materials. Use needles, tacks, 
pins, nails, screws, a bit of wood, glass, cork, paper, ison 
filings, to bring out this truth. The games of “duck pond” 
and “fish pond” are illustrative of this principle. 

Tell the Greek Story of the shepherd boy Magnus to 
account for name “magnet.” 

Show children that they can make a magnet by rubbing 
needle or knife blade with the magnet. Let them make 
magnets of their knives. 

Have a large needle magnetized by having an electric 
current passed through it. Suspend it so that it is fre 
to move. Set it in motion several times and let the clas 
notice in what direction it stops each time. Let them 
notice which ends point north each time. Tell them about 
the great magnet at the far north and that it draws the 
magnetized or magnetic needle towards itself. Let them 
see that one could find north from a magnetized needle. 

Teach them about the first crude compaases that wer 
used for finding the north. Show them a pocket compass 
and let them observe how it is made up. Teach them how 
to use it. Tell them that the great magnet at the north 
is a little west of true north as indicated by the shadow 
of the stake at sun noon. Take the pocket compass when 
going out_on walks with the class and have them use it. 


IV Additional Work 


Lead children to see that elec:ric light poles, posts, trunks 
of trees or any object in an uprighc position will cast 
shadow due north at sun noon. Lead them to see how 
the length of the shadow changes at different times 2 
the day — that it is shortest at sun“hoon and much longer 
when sun first rises and also late in «he afte-noon. 

Show them how the Indians told north and south from 
the bark on the tree trunks — bark on the south side # 
brown and free from moss or lichen growths; bark on the 
north side is grayish and greenish and perhaps is covered 
with lichens or moss due to lack of sunlight. The same 
thing is often shown by stone walls. 
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Suggestions for Teaching the Points of the 
Compass in Primary Grades 


Louie G. -Ramsdell, Ph.B. 
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A WEATHER MAP 




















A Weather Map 


Gertrude B. Hoyt 


The diagram shows a}completed weather map, for one 
school month of twenty days. This circle is to be drawn 
om heavy paper, cut out and mounted on mounting paper. 
At the top of the mounting board, print “Weather Map” 
and at the lower corner,*brief directions for reading or 
using the map. The mounting board can then be used 
for as many months as one desires, by just adding a new 
ticle. The circle is fastened to the mounting board by a 
brass fastener in the center of the circle, so that the circle 
tan be turned for{the different days. 

The directions are as follows: Next to the center of the 
dircle is the date. In the space next is a circle for the sun. 

in red, or any color desired, the amount of sun for the 

day, If there is sun all day, color entire circle and so 
Next comes the temperature, in approximate 
numbers. Next, the direction of the wind. Put the 
arrow head on the direction for the day. If one desires, 
other directions mayJbe added, such as southwest. In the 
Space on the outside is a space of rainandsnow. Dashes 


~_ 


can be used to show the same. For summer months, one 
space for rain can be drawn, leaving out the division for 
snow. 





April 


What dreams were yours, as you slumbered, 
O butterfly now on the wing? 

And lilies, that bloom unnumbered, 
What carol of joy do you sing? 


O robin, this morning returning, 
What ecstasy sweet do you know? 

And heart, with unsatisfied yearning, 
What whisper you tender and low? 


This — this is earth’s anthem, strong, fearless — 
The hope that forever is ours — 
The earth knows no winter so cheerless 
That ends not in April and flowers! 
— The Independent 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


HIS department appears every month. Its pur- 

F pose is to give suggestions in all branches of arith- 

metic teaching. It deals with the formal, as well 

fas the concrete, with principles as well as with 

practice or method. Teachers are, asked to send in ques- 

tions to be answered, or subjects which they would like to 
have discussed, addressing 


Marion D. PAINE, 
Care of Primary EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Contest Letters 


Each month one column or more will be given up to short 
contest letters on specified subjects. Primary EDUCATION 
offers a monthly prize of two dollars for the best letter 
submitted. The subject for this month is “Three Good 
Spring Problems.” The prize was won by Gladys Hogan, 
Gorham, N. H. 

Her letter is given below together with other good ones 
which have been sent in. 

The subject for the May contest is “ Why I Believe or Do 
Not Believe in’;Teaching Arithmetic to Little Children”; 
and for June, “Applying Arithmetic to an Activity.” 

It is too late now to try for these contests, but you will be 
interested to read the letters which teachers from all over 
the country are sending in. Watch for the September and 
October subjects, which willjappear next month. 


PROBLEMS 
Two Kinds of Problems 


There are two legitmate kinds of problems. One grows 
out of a positive need. A piece of cord needs to be meas- 
ured. Howisit tobe done? Arugisto be woven. What 
is the size of the loom? How long and how wide will the 
rug be? How shall we best draw the shape for the colored 
pattern? Or thirty-five children are to have a relay race. 
How can they be evenly divided? Such problems as these 
may be called vital problems. 

The other type of problem develops from such projects 
as the above or is presented by teacher or text-book. It is 
based on such natural interests as buying and selling in the 
school store, the ages of the class, experimenting with the 
scales and weights, and other pursuits which grow out of 
home and school interests. Such problems may be termed 
problems of interest and knowledge. 

No one questions that the vital problems are best. In the 
ideal school, there would be enough going on to furnish all 
necessary problem material in a natural way. But most 
schools are far from ideal. Most teachers work under far 
from ideal conditions. And, therefore, we may and must 
enrich our curriculum from the outside, using many school 
experiences as starting points for new problem work, and 
supplying ideas and facts for added concrete drill. 

What is said below refers solely to this second type, 
the problems of interest and knowledge. 


What Subjects to Choose 


In choosing subjects for such problems, we have but 
one rule to guide us— the children’s interests. And we 
know that young children have slight regard for matters 
of general information, but are centered rather upon their 
own surroundings and activities. It follows, therefore, 
that the problems which are given to them must in the 
main refer to such thingS~as measuring (with ruler, yard- 
stick, quart measure, and the like), telling time, methods 
of quick counting (by 2s, 3s, and 5s), gardening, or pur- 
chases at the toy store. 





The following list gives topics chosen for original 
lem work by a single class in a single year: se 


Birthday parties. Races and games. 

Presents to friends. School lessons. 

A camping trip. Building blocks. 

Making candles. Length of a walk. 

Ages and heights of children. Picking flowers and autum 
leaves. 

as well as the buying of 

Groceries. Sleds. 

Clothing. Baseball and catcher’s gloye 

Croquets secs. Wacer pistol. 

Balls. Bait, hook and line for fish. 

Ice skates. ing. 


These lists show what children think about and like, per. 
haps, better than words could do. 


The Main Purpose of a Problem 


The main purpose of a problem is not drill. Dill on the 
four processes, fractions and counting should be obtained 
by the manipulation of abstract numbers. Drill is repeated 
practice for skill, and such skill can be more quickly and 
successfully gained without the interference of obstructiye 
lines of thought as in a problem. os 

Problems may disclose weaknesses upon which drill is 
desirable; but its main purpose is to make arithmetic alive. 
Drills ace at best only games. But a problem, if it bea 
proper one, puts meaning into arithmetic, shows its pu. 
pose, and brings before the learner the réason for its mas. 


tery. 

Only by tying arithmetic to situations and interesting 
facts can it be made to seem valuable. At best it is but 
a tool. ..Drill makes it a useful tool. But problems shoy 
the value of the tool, andjwhy,it mustZbe made and kept 
well sharpened. 


Reasoning 


Problems have another value. They give opportunity 
for reasoning. In a drill, memory is chiefly needed; but 
a problem can never be solved by memory. There must 
be a higher thought process, or the solution will be hap 
hazard guesswork. 
— r — ‘ype of one-step problem, suited to the 

st grade —c n’s ages. 4 Suppose a lesson pr 
lb ges. 4 Suppo proceeds 
_ Every one is asked to think of his age and be ready to tell 
it. The teacher may then ask questions: 

“Philip, how old are you?” 

“ Six.”’ 

“Mildred, how old are you?” 

“cc Eight.” 

“How much older are you than Philip?” 

“Marjory, how old are you?” 

“ Seven.” 

“How old is your sister?” 

“ Four.” 

“How much older are you than she? 

How old will you be in three years? 

‘How old were you three years ago? 


_ Here we have about as easy problems as it is possible to 
give. Small numbers are used, each question requires one 
simple operation, and the topic discussed is familiar. 

Yet, even so, the reasoning is complex. Mildred must 
put herself back two years to compare her age with Philip's; 
while Marjory must not only compare her age with 
sister’s, but also rhink herself forward to the age of te 
and back to the age of four. 
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This requires quite a little mental traveling. Exploring 
must be done and false paths passed by. We should not 
je surprised, then, that children are so slow to “apply” 

they know as abstract combinations of numbers. 
pistinctly higher, and therefore harder, thought processes 
ye involved in a problem, and_these require from the 
jeacher resourceful cultivation. 






| prob. 


Devices to Help Children Learn to Reason 


How to cultivate this thought power cannot be told in a 
gntence ora page. Teachers learn it only through sorrow- 
flexperience. But there are many devices which_will be 


of aid. 


1 Many times cbjective material will{makeZafproblem 
ral at first, and later furnish a proof that the reasoning 
has been correct. For example, one dealing with dollars 
nd cents,may beworked out and proved by using toy 
money; one on perimeter, by making a shape with,square 
inches and counting around the edges. 

9 Another way to aid elementary reasoning is to require 
children in every case to decide whether the answer will be 
iss or more than the number with which the problem starts. 
1 Ifless, then subtraction or division must be used; if more, 
addition or multiplication. Thus, the liability of using the 


,Utumn 


3 glove, 


oT fish. 














| on the operaticn is at once decreased fifty percent. More- 
btained Se many children will be able to go a little farther, and 
peated by eliminating a second process, settle on the correct one. 
‘ly and 3 A third device, and a most excellent one, is to give an 
Tuctive approximate answer before beginning to work, sometimes 
. Meven writing it, down for future comparison. Absurd 
drill is results will thus often become apparent. 
ic alive. MH 4 Another idea is to make a statement before making 
it bea any figures, as: 
its pur I am going to divide.” 
its mas “Tam going to multiply by 7, because the boy played the 
. game seven times.” 
eresting # = § Wriling the answer in full, with the number left 
t is but J blank, is also an aid to correctness: 
is show Hf The girl’s mother spent $ —. 
nd kept The milkman delivered —— quarts of milk. 
The newsboy sold —— papers and his brother sold . 
6 And the practical test, often possible, is perhaps the 
best way of bringing home errors of operation or figures. 
rtunity #§ A class averaging attendance has positive proof of error 
sd; but §§ fits average exceeds the total number of pupils in the class, 
re must #™ just as surely as the youngest child knows his mistake in 
be hap #§ counting, if the papers he distributes do not come out. right. 
And whenever. possible, we should endeavor to bring these 
| to the #@ fale results home, so our pupils will have a better reason for 
roceeds J Mowing they are wrong, than an answer written in the 
back of an arithmetic book, or our own unsupported word. 
y to tell 
Making a Problem Seasonable 
As far as possible, we should make every problem appro- 
plate and seasonable. Chrismas tree problems at Christ- 
tas time, problems about the months at New Year, prob- 
kms about dates in connection with the famous February 
birthdays, and about gardening in the spring. 
Jn November and December, this department published 
timely problems, suitable to the months in which they ap- 
pared. This month we have spring problems sent in by 
several readers. 
CONTEST LETTERS 
ssible to (Subject: Three Good Spring Problems) 
ires one 
ee Easter Dinner 
- = (Prize Letter) 
vith ! Helen’s mother made 12 little cakes for Easter, On 
of ten fg MR cake she put three tiny eggs, one red, one blue and 











@e white. How many eggs did she use? 
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2 Helen ate $ of ihe cakes. How many did she eat? 
How many candy eggs did she eat? 
3 What part of the cakes were left? 
Giapys Hocan, 
Gorham,N. H. 


The*following have been sent in by M. E. Washburn, 
S. M. Duncan and others. 


Buying Tops 
1 Harry bought a top for three cents. James paid 
five cents for his top. William gave two cents for his. 
How much did the three,tops cost? 
2 How much more did James pay for his top than Wil 
liam? 
3 How much less did Harry pay for his top than’ James? 


Making a Garden 

1 In April, John earned 50 cenis. With the money 
he bought a 10-cent package of peas and a 10-cent package 
of beans. How many 5-cent packages of seeds could he 
buy with the money he had lefc? 
t 2 He worked % of an hour in{his garden every night 
for 12 nights. How many hours did he work in all? 

3 He planted 12 hills of beans. In each hill he put 5 
beans. How many beans did he plant? 

4 Seventy-five per cent of the beans came up. How 
many came up? How many did not grow? 

5 He sold 20 cucumbers at the rate of two for 15‘cents. 
How much did he get for his cucumbers? 


Spring Birds 

1 Some children bad a blackboard bird list. One week 
they saw 8 new birds and the next 14. How many did they 
see both weeks? 

2 Eleven boys saw birds and 7 girls. How many chil- 
dren saw birds? How many children must have seen 2? 

3 There were 32 children in the class. How many 
did not see any new birds? Why do you suppose they did 


not? 
Making Maple Sugar 

1 A man one day gathered ten buckets of sap, the 
next day fourteen buckets, the third day, twenty buckets. 
How much sap did he gather? 
; 2 He made forty pounds of sugar one day, twenty-five 
pounds the next day. How much sugar did he make? 

3 How much more did he make che first day than the 


second? 
Pussy Willows 

1 One spring morning, Mary brought 9 branches of 
pussy-willows to school. On each branch there were 
5 pussy willows. How many pussy willows did she have? 

2 She gave } of the pussy willows to her schoolmate. 
How many did she give away? How many did she keep? 

3 That afternoon she gave 4 of what she had left to her 
teacher. How many-did she give to her teacker? How 
many did she have left? 


My Garden Flowers 


The singing-birds have gone to rest, 
Their home is in the tree; 

The flowers in my garden bed 
Are sleepy as can be. 





The sky is growing darker now. 
The stars begin to peep; 

My roses and my lilies. too, 
I fancy, are asleep. 


A great, round moon is rising high. 
I see its silver beams; 
My pretty blossoms, every one, 
Are in the land of dreams. 
— From an old magasine 









The Man and the Eagle 


HERE was once a Man who made his living by 
hunting and trapping. One morning, when he 
went to one of his snares, he found he had caught a 
young Eagle. ‘This is a fine bird,” said he, “but 
it is not good to eat.” 

“Then why not let me go?” asked the Eagle. 

“No, I shall keep vou. Perhaps I can sell you. I fear, 
though, that no one would want a useless bird like you.” 

He took the Eagle home with him. ‘How can I keep 
him?” thought he; “I have no cage that is large enough. I 
shall have to clip his wing. Even then, he will get away. 
I think I shall chain him to this stump.” 

The Eagle gave the Man much trouble. He came very 
near getting away, while the Man was clipping his wing. 
“Let me go, let me go!” he cried. 

“Now I have him,” said the Man, as he fastened the 
Eagle to the stump. “I hopeseme one will want him soon. 
A great bird like that will eat so much.” 

But the Eagle did not eat much at first. The Man gave 
him very little, but he did not eat that. He kept trying to 
get free. When he found that he could not do this, he was 
too-sad toeat. But after a time, he grew hungry and would 
cry, “I am so hungry! Give me more.” 

“This is all you will get,” answered the Man as he walked 
away. 

That day a Fowler came to the Man’s house. He saw 
the Eagle. “Poor bird!” said he. “How sad and hungry 
he looks!” 

““Won’t you please buy me, kind Fowler?” cried the Eagle. 

“T am so sorry, but I am too poor to buy you. I think I 
know a man who would like to have you. I will tell him 
about you.”. 

“O thank you, thank you, kind Fowler!” said the Eagle. 
“Do all you can for me.” 

Just then the Man came to the door. 
like to buy that Eagle?” said he. 

“T am too poor to buy him myself,” replied the Fowler, 
“but I think that I know some one who will. What do 
you ask for him?” When the Man told him,” he said, “I 
don’t believe the Man would pay that for him, but I will see.” 

Several days passed. “I thought I had sold you,” grum- 
bled the Man, “‘but the Fowler has not come. I cannot 
afford to feed you. I think I shall kill you.” 

“Why not let me go free?” asked the Eagle. 

“Nothing goes free that is caught in one of my traps,” 
replied the Man. “TI shall kill you to-morrow.” 

The Fowler came early the next morning. “The man 
does not want him,” he said. “I wish that I could afford 
to buy him.” 

“You may have him very cheap,” answered the Man, and 
named a small sum. 

“T think I could pay that for him,” cried the Fowler. 
He felt in one pocket and then in another. At last he 
found enough to pay for the bird. The Man took the 
money, saying, “Here, take him. I am glad to be rid of 
him, for he has made me much trouble.” 

The Fowler took the Eagle to his home. First, he gave 
him a good dinner, then he put him in a large, pleasant 
room. He fed the bird well every day. Sometimes the 
Fowler and his wife had very little for themselves, but they 
always saved enough for the Eagle. In a few weeks he was 
a fine-looking bird again. One day, after his wing had 
grown out again,»the Fowler said to him, “You are able 
to care for yourself now. Iam going to set you free. I do 
not think that you will ever be caught in a snare again.” 

“You have been very kind to me,” replied the Eagle. “I 
should like to stay with you, but I know that you are too 
poor to keep me. I shall never forget your kindness. 
Good-by.” 


“Would you not 
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The next morning the Fowler found a fine, fat hare gy 
his door. ‘Where did this come from?” asked he. 

“T do not know that,” answered his wife, “but I do knoy 
that we need it for our dinner. I have nothing else.” 

The next morning, a squirrel lay on the doorstep whe 
the Fowler went out. He called to his wife. “Come, g» 
what some friend has brought us this morning! Do yu 
think that it could be our kind neighbor?” 

“No,” replied his wife, “they have little for themselyg 
now. I gave them a part of our hare yesterday.” 

“T should like to know who our friend is,” said the Fowl 
“T shall watch to-morrow.” It was late when he awoke 
next morning. On the step lay a large duck. 

“T shall watch to-morrow,” said the Fowler’s wife. Ney 
morning she rose very early. There was nothing on fh 
step. Soon she heard a noise in the air. Looking up, she 
saw an eagle coming, with a fat hare in his beak. Shem 
to call the Fowler, but before she returned the Eagle had 
laid the hare on the step and gone. 

“It must have been our Eagle,”’ said the Fowler. “You 
know he said that he should never forget our kindness, He 
is trying to repay us.” 

After putting the hare on the step, the Eagle flew to the 
woods, Here he met a Fox. The Fox had been watching 
him for several days. Now he asked him why he took food 
to the Fowler. “He cannot harm you,” said the Fox 
“Why not take something to the Man?”’ 

“He was very unkind to me. Why should I take any. 
thing to him?” asked the Eagle. 

“He might catch you again,” replied the Fox. “You 
have nothing to fear from the Fowler.”’ 

“You may give to cruel people whom you fear, if you like,” 
cried the Eagle, “but as for me, I shall remember those who 
are kind to me.” 


Presentation 


(a) To classes able to read the story readily at sight. 

MATERIAL — Pictures of eagles. 

METHOD — Where do eagles live? What do they eat? 
Did you ever see one? Where? What would be used for 
bait in a trap or snare set for an eagle? What especial in 
terest has this bird for us? (Bird of our country.) Whatés 
a fowler? Would a fowler care to own an eagle? Why? 
(The words, eagle and fowler, should be written during this 
conversation lesson.) 

Our reading lesson to-day is about an eagle, who is ia 
great trouble. Read silently till you learn what the ma 
decided to do to prevent the eagle’s escape. ‘Tell me what 
you read. What do you think the man hoped to get in the 
snare? Washedisappointed? Why? Readaloud. Mary 
and Kate may read the conversation between the man and 
the eagle. 

Read silently till you find out what answer the man mate 
when the eagle asked for more to eat. When did he a& 
the man? Why had he not asked before? Read aloud 
John and James may read the conversation between tht 
man and the eagle. 

Something happened that day which made the eagle hope 
for better times. Find out what it was, and what the eage 
said about it. Do you think the eagle had any reas 
to rejoice? Whiy? Read aloud. Anne and Joe may reid 
the conversation between the eagle and the fowler. 

The man came to the door. Find out what he and the 
fowler said. Tell me what was said. Carl may read th 
fowler’s part and Arthur the man’s. 

The eagle was frightened. Find out why he had 
reason to fear. Why not? Read aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what the fowler said to him. 
What was it? How do you think the eagle felt then? 
Why? Read aloud, 















Find out what happened at the fowler’s home on three 
mornings. Tell me. Where do you think the food came 
from? What did the fowler decide to do? Why did he 
fail? Read aloud. 

The fowler’s wife watched next morning. Find out 
what the fowler said when she told him what had happened. 
Tell what the wife saw. Tell what the fowler said. Read 
aloud. 

Finish the story. How do you like the fox’s plan? Why? 






yu like,” 
ose who 





ight. What do you think of the eagle’s reply? Jane and Alice 
, may read the conversation between the fox and the eagle. 
ey by James may read the whole story. Well done, James. 
cial  B This time, John may choose people to read the parts and 
What ve will omit all but the conversation. 
al (0) To classes that will find new word forms in eagle, 
‘ ths dip, chain, stump, free, several, grumbled, pocket, neigh- 
bor, cruel, and new ideas in fowler, afford, repay. 
ho isi Follow (a) to the “second paragraph. Find the word 
te $B B agl.SSomething happened to this bird. Read till you 
ne Pst lam what it was, and what he was called. Tell me about 
ns hi the eagle’s trouble. Read aloud. May and Jennie may 
" M tad the conversation between the man and the eagle aloud. 
; a How would you prevent the eagle’s escape? Yes, one 
nan am Bold tie him.%;What would you use? Can you think of 
wee smething stronger than a rope? Yes, a chain. (Write 
'é a 8) Find the word. How would you make the chain 
i ‘ood ist? Yes, it could be fastened to a post, a fence, or a tree, 
. the bit this man used something that was once @ part of a 
een ™ Bite. That is right, Joe—a stump. (Write stump.) In 
1c hae what other ways are birds prevented from flying away? 
fe a What do people sometimes do with hens that fly over fences? 
— Carrie said, ‘They clip their wing feathers. (Write clip.) 
ied Gai till you learn what this man decided todo. What was 
= I? Read aloud. 
‘and the Read silently till you find out why the man did not care 
we: 4 the lo keep the eagle long. Why? Read aloud. 
ino Do you think that the eagle would like to be chained? 
had Why? Yes, he would like to go where he pleased or he 
liked to be free. (Write word.) Read till you find what 
“to him ee ™22 said when the eagle asked for more to eat. Why 
it then? he not eat more at first? Read aloud. 








one came to see the man. Find out why the eagle 
him. Tell me what was said. Anna may read 
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what the fowler said and Martha may read the eagle’s 


part. 
The man came to the door. Find out what was said. 
Tell me. Read by parts. 


The fowler did not come the next day. A number of 
days passed before he came or we might say it was several 
days. (Write several.) Find the word. Pronounce it. 
Do you think the man will like this? What will he do? 
Scold? Something like that. Yes, John, he grumbled. 
(Write grumbled.) Find the word. When ahything costs 
more than we think we can pay for it we sometimes say 
that we cannot afford it. (Write afford.) Findit. The 
eagle asked the man a question. Read till you learn how 
it was answered. John may tell me what the man said 
and Sarah may tell what the eagle said. Read aloud, 
James. 

Where do men carry their money? Find the word which 
you think is pocket. Read till you know what the man told 
the fowler about the eagle. What was it? Read aloud. 

The eagle will have a new home now. Read till you find 
out what the fowler said to him one day. Tell me about 


the new home. What did the fowler say to him? Read 
aloud. 
Do you think that the eagle will be pleased? Read what 


he said. Read aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what the fowler asked his wife 
the second morning after the eagle went away. What 
happened the first morning? The second? The fowler 
thought the game was brought to them by the people who 
lived next door or their neighbors. Find the word. Who 
do you think brought the game? Read aloud. 

What would you do if you were the fowler? Read till 
you learn how well the fowler watched. Tell me. Read 
aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what the fowler’s wife dis- 
covered. What was it? Read aloud. 

If we owe money we pay it. Ifsome one has been kind to 


us we like to do something for them. People would say 
that we wish to repay them. (Write repay. 
the fowler said. 
The eagle met some one in the forest. Find out what he 
asked the eagle. What was it? Read aloud. 
People who are very unkind we call cruel. Find the 


Read what 








word. Finish the story. Do you think the fox wise? 
What would you call him? What do you think of the 
eagle’s reply? Why? Read aloud. 

I will choose people to read the differefit parts and we 
will read the whole story. Now we will put away our books 
and listen while Grace reads the story to us. 


Question — Leading to Oral Reproduction 


Describe the finding of the eagle and tell what the man did 
with him. Tell the eagle’s troubles. Who came to see 
the man‘one“day and what was said? ‘Tell what was said 
before the fowler returned. Tell of the fowler’s second 
visit. Describe the eagle’s new home and friends. Tell 
what the fowler did with him. How did the eagle repay 
the fowler? ‘Tell the conversation between ‘the eagle and 
the fox. 


Dramatization — Fourth Grade 
(Written language.) 


CHARACTERS 
Man Man’s WIFE EAGLE 
FOWLER FOwLeR’s WIFE Fox 


Scene I — Man’s Home 


(Man’s wife is seated at one side of the stage. Enter Man, 
carrying eagle. Wife rises and meets him.) 


Man’s Wife What have you there? Something for 
dinner, I hope. 

Man No. This is a young eagle. 

Eagle Why not let me go then? 

Wife Why did you bring it home? 

Man Perhaps I can sell it. I shall keep it for a time 
and see. 

Wife He will soon get away. ? 

Man No. I shall chain him to this 
chain. Eagle struggles to free himself.) 

Wife He will soon break that. 

Man I'll see that he does not get away even then. I 
will clip his wing. (Clips wing.) There, now, I think he 
is safe. 

Eagle (struggling) Let me go! Let me go! 


It is not good to eat. 


stump. (Gets 


Wife I hope some one will want him soon. A great 
bird like that will eat so much. 
Man Bring him something to eat now. (Exit Wife.) 


Eagle I do not want anything to eat. I want to be 
free. 

Wife (enter Wife) Tere is some food. Give it to him. 
I am afraid to go near him. (Man offers food.) 

Eagle No, no! Let me go! Let me go! , 

Man You will be glad enough to have it before long. 
(Exit Man and Wife.) 

Eagle (tries to break chain, stops, tries again) It is of no 
use. This is too strong for me to break. If I were free I 
could not get far with this clipped wing. (Pause.) How 
tired am! (Pause.) LIamsosleepy.  (Sieeps.) 


(Enters Man.) 


Man _ Ah, heis asleep at last. 
tire of struggling. 

Eagle (waking) I am still tied. How hungry I am! 
(To Man) Did you bring me food? 

Man You refused to take it. 

Eagle 1 was not hungry then. 

Man (calls) Wife, wife, bring something for the eagle to 
eat. 2 


I thought he would never 


(Enter Wife, with a small piece of bread which she offers 
to the bird.) 


more. 


le (seizes and. eats hastily) More, more! . Give me 
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Man That is all you will get. (Walks away.) 
Eagle (watching him) More, more! I am so hungry, 





ScENE II — Same-as Scene I, several days later 


(Eagle chained in front of the house. Enter Fowler, se, 
bird.) 


Fowler Poor bird! How sad and hungry he looks! 

Eagle Won't you please buy me? Iam sure you wou 
give me enough to eat. 

Fowler That I would! But I am too poor to buy yoy 
I think I know some one who would, though. I will tg 
him about you. 

Eagle O thank you, kind Fowler! Do all you can fy 
me. I need your help. (Man opens door, sees Fowler loo}. 
ing at Eagle.) 

Man Don’t you want to buy that Eagle? 

Fowler I am too poor to buy him myself, but I think] 
know a man who would like to have him. What do ym 
ask for him? 

Man Iwill seil him for five dollars. I should have mor 
for a fine bird like that. 

Fowler I do not believe the man will pay that, but I wil 
ask him. (Exit Fowler.) 

Man I£I donot sell you soon, I’shall kill‘you. You et 
more than I can afford to give you. 

Eagle Why not let me go free? 

Man _ Nothing goes free that gets in my snares. [I shal 
kill you to-morrow if the Fowler does not buy you. 

eee / 


(Enter F ouler.) 


Fowier The man does not want him. 

Man I want to get rid of him. You say you are por, 
What can you give me for him? 

Fowler (laughing) _ I might give you fifty cents, but that 
is more than I can well afford. 

Man He is yours. 

Fowler (surprised) What! Sell ‘him for fifty ‘cents! 
Well, well. (Feels first in one pocket, then another) Hereit 
is. 
Man The Eagle is yours. Good riddance. 

Fowler Come, my poor bird, we will soon have you look- 
ing better than this. (Exit Fowler with Eagle.) 


ScENE III] — The Fowler’s Home 
(Fowler seated near the Eagle.) 


Fowler (opening door) You are a fine, fat bird now. 
Your feathers are all grown ont again. You can care for 
yourself, I don’t think that you will ever get caught again. 

Eagle No, indeed, kind Fowler. I should like to stay 
with you always, but I know that you are poor. Do not 
think that I shall ever forget your kindness to me. Goot 
by. (Flies away.) 

Fowler A grand bird! I am sorry to have him g9. 
(Pause.) I think I shall go to bed now. (Ezit.) 


(Enter Eagle bringing hare.) 

Eagle I will put this on the step where the Fowler wil 
be sure to find it. They will be very pleased. I heard the 
Fowler’s wife say that they had mothing for dinner. (Bal 
Eagle.) 


(Enter Fowler, looks about, sees hare.) 


Fowler What is this? A fine, fat hare! Who brought 


us this? (Calls) Wife, wife, come here. 
(Enter Wife.) 
Wife. What is it? 
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Fowler See what I found here on the step. Where did 
it come from? 


Wife That I do not know, but I do know that we need 


it, We have nothing for dinner. 


ScENE IV — Same as Scene III. 
(Fow!er’s Wife is watching for the friend who brings food.) 
Fowlcr’s Wife I shall know soon who is bringing us such 
things to eat. He must be a great hunter, for he 
omething every morning. The first was a hare, 
then he brought a duck, then a squirrel. What will it be 
to-day : (Listens.) I hear a noise in the air. It is an 
. He has a hare in his beak. He is coming here. 
(Calls) Fowler, Fowler! (Runs out.) 
(Eagic leaves hare and flies away. Wife returns, followed 
by the fowler.) 
Fowicy Where is he? I see no one. 
Wife No, he has gone. See what he has left us. 
Fowler A Jarge hare again! An Eagle, you said? Ic 
must have been our Eagle. 
Wife Perhapsitwas. Hesaid heshould never forget us. 
Fowler He is trying to repay us for our kindness to him. 
Wife Heisa fine bird. I wish we could have kept him. 
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Fowler I do not. .1 know that he is happier to be free. 
SCENE V — In the Forest 

(Fox is walking along talking to himself.) 

Fox I wonder why the Eagle takes food to the Fowler? 
He has taken him something for several days now. Here 
he comes. I will ask him. 

(Enter Eagle.) 

Eagle Good-morning, Fox. You areeout early this 
morning. 

Fox Yes, I am out in search of my breakfast. I hope I 
shall find as good a one as you did. 

Eagie I have had none. I must hunt for it now. 

Fox I saw you with a fat hare. 

Eagle Oh, I took that to the Fowler. 

Fox Why did you do that? The Fowler would not 


harm you. Why do you not take it to the Man who caught 
you? 
Eagle Why should I? He was very unkind to me. 


Fox But the Man might catch you again. Then you 
would be glad that you had done something for him. 

Eagle You may give to those that you fear, if you wish. 
I shall give to those who helped me in time of trouble. 





April Posters 


Bessie Dixon 


Spring Has Come 


How glad the children are to find every sign of spring} 
How they like to roam through the woods and meadows, 
finding every possible sign of life! 

That is just what these pupils did and the results of their 
search were brought to school. Some even thought they 
had found the nest where the bunnies were gcing to put 
the Easter eggs. 


Our flower chart showed the flowers found and the date. 
Our bird chart showed the birds as they returned. But 
our poster preserved all the memories of our pleasant ram- 
bles for us. 

But did we not have tiny gardens in our windows? 
Had we not planted beans, peas and corn? Were we not 
watching what took place underground? The children 
wished to tell the story of the bean. Does the poster do 
this? 
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Three sides of rural school, fourth like second. Can’ be painted or colored with crayolas. Scale 4 size. 
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Using the Sand-Table Effectively IX 


Jessie Wakeman and Alle MacLoughlin 
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A Rainy Day Sand-Table 


nd-table, showing the children with their umbrellas, 
way to the rural school, was arranged on a rainy 


Nature study lesson for the day consisted in watch- 


developments of the storm. The rainfall during 
was measured. For this any kind of pan with 
sides wil] do. 


Such questions as the following bring out the thought of 
the lesson: 
Where does the water come from? (From the sea in the 


form of 
What 


Lightly 








clouds.) 
brings it here? (The winds.) 


and quickl | Raindrops 


Tell the effect of rain upon plants, animals and men. 
How can you tell when it is going to rain? Describe rain- 
clouds. 


If time permits, pictures of deserts and dense, tropical 
vegetation may be shown to impress the value of rain. 

Stevenson’s poem, “The Rain,” fits in nicely with this 
lesson: 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree. 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


Maupe Orita WALLACE 





Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, raindrops fall; Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, At the window call; 


Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, Raindrops do not 


know, | Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, Out we like to go; 


ritardo 


Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, Hear the raindrops say: Little folks must play indoors,} Upon a rainy day., 
Pitter, patter, with our raincoats And our rubbers too; Little raindrops, can’t you We're not fraid of 


hey ALISA A ys 
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Schoolroom Decoration 


Johanna Holm 


(All rights reserved) 


Everything suggestive of spring is used for decoration 
this month. A mother hen is drawn with colored crayons 
on the corner blackboard. Chickens cut to line by the 
children form a border at the top of the blackboard. 
They are running in the direction of the hen, as if in answer 
to her call. Any number of chickens may be used, making 
any Jength of border desired. 

At the bottom of the blackboard is the gardening poster. 
The overall boy is hoeing the tulips, one sunbonnet girl 


is watering the flowers, another is picking a tulip. The 
sand-table illustrates the story of the Easter Rabbit. 
The nests on the sand-table are made of colored straw or 
excelsior, colored with dyes. The eggs are the candy eggs, 
obtainable at any confectionery store. The children and 
rabbits are colored and cut out by the children. Budding 
twigs are set in the sand to represent the trees. 

Rabbits were brought by the children to decorate the 
windows. 
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April Blackboard Border 


Ruth Ash 


‘nis border is cut from the different colors of paper. The flowers are white with yellow centers, 
ves green. If the board is too dark for the black umbrellas to show, use gray. The girl’s and 
lothes are blue, shoes and stockings brown and rubbers black. Leave about fifteen inches be- 
the different motives of the border. 
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Two little clouds one April day, 
Went floating through the sky. 

They went so fast they bumped their heads, 
And so began to cry. 


Old Father Time looked down and said, 
O never mind, my dears! 

T’ll send my little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears. 


One fairy came in red so fine, 
And one in orange bright, 

Then yellow, green, blue, violet, 
Were all at once in sight. 


They wiped the cloud tears all away, 
And then from out the sky. 

Upon a line the sunbeams made, 
They hung their gowns to dry. 


The beauty and mystery of-the rainbow always appeals 
strongly to the children. And the prism, hanging in the 
window in the sun and sending out the beautiful rainbow 
colors, is also a source of wonderment and delight. By 
observing the rainbow in the sky and the rainbow colors, 
by means of the prism, the six colors are easily Jearned. 

As an aid to this, use squares or circles of paper, one of 
each of the six colors. Place them in a row, in order, as 
in the rainbow. The children close their eyes, while one 
child changes the order of the papers. Then the child 
first telling the changes correctly, makes the next changes, 
and so on. 

The children like to name objects of different colors, 
first those which are visible in the room, then others from 
memory. Place on the blackboard lists or pictures of 
flowers or fruits, named by the children, in the order of the 

w colors. 


Rainbow Game 


Divide the children into six groups, each group repre- 
senting one color. If possible, let the girls wear sashes, 
and the boys bands around their right arms, of crepe paper 
of the color their group represents. All sing the following: 


Over and back, over and back, 

See the rainbow fairies go over and back! 
Yellow, blue, green, can plainly be seen, 
And purple and orange and red. 


Arrange the children in groups of three, the groups form- 
ing two sides. Each group faces the space left between 
the opposite groups. As they sing, they all skip or dance 
across and through the openings, then turn and dance back. 

Or they may be formed in two lines, facing each other, 
and, after advancing, and after turning: around once, each 
dances back to the other’s place. Repeat until the last 
when each dances back to his own place. After that, all 


April Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 








join hands and dance around in a circle, or each six ¢ hildren, 
one of each color from each group, form a circle, and all the 
circles dancing, gradually change places, until they ar 
all back in their own places again. 

When there is not time, nor space, for all to play at one 
time, choose six children to represent the rainbow. Us 
crepe paper of the six colors, either in bands or bows, or in 
more elaborate costuming, if desired. The children sing 
to music of “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star”: 


Six little fairies came, 
When the storm was ended, 
Six little fairies came, 
Dressed up very splendid. 


Hand in hand they tripped along, 
Keeping time together, 

Driving gloomy clouds away, 
Bringing back clear weather. 


Six little fairies fled, 

When their work was ended, 
Six little fairies fled, 

Dressed up very splendid. 


The fairies skip or dance in a row or singly, around the 
room, or across the front of the room, or up and down the 
aisles. 


Color Story and Game 


This may be used either in the story period or in the 
game period. The teacher tells or originates any story 
which frequently uses the names of the colors. Choos 
one child to point at any child, whenever a color is met 
tioned in the story. The child pointed at must name some 
object of that same color, before the pointer-child ca 
count ten, or pay a forfeit. 

Older children may tell a story or originate one, always 
using care to have it contain the names of co! »rs many 
times. 


Game of Light-bird 


One child holds a small-mirror so thatthe sun : rays alt 
reflected on the board or wall of the room. T}: children 
in turn try to catch the shadow or light-bird, : the glass 
is moved, to send the light to different places. 

Besides the physical exercise, this little game —hows the 
children that they cannot grasp everything wich the 
see, and also that there are real things that t!y cannot 
know with all of their senses. They cannot fe , smell 
taste the light-bird, but they can see it. 

While eviek this, all the children or the «' ‘Jd tryimg 
to catch the light-bird, sing: 
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O birdie dear! O birdie dear! 
O bird’e on the wall 

O birdie dear! O birdie dear ! 
Be st ll new while I call. 

You mus: not fly away so, 
And dance about and play so. 


The other children then sing in reply: 


O children dear! O children dear! 

The light-bird on the wall, 

The little bird is formed of light, 

And cannot be held in the fingers tight. 
It flies on the wall to please the sight, 
And to give your eyés delight. 


Foliow this with the playing of the 


Shadow Rabbits 


When the light is right, allow the children to make 
shadow-rabbits. on the wall of the room or playground. 
To make them, fold the right hand over the left, allowing 
the thumbs to stand up to represent the rabbits’ ears. 
Drop and raise the little finger of the left hand to show the 
rabbit eating. The children all repeat: 


O the rabbit! O the rabbit! 

See the rabbit on the wall 
ri Pricks his ears, for that’s his habit, 

Pricks them up and lets them fall. 

Pretty rabbit, stay, now! 

Come with me and play, now! 

No, no! he will not stay; 

Up he jumps and hops away. 


At the last line, let the shadow-rabbits all jump up and 
hop away. 


chalk, and the girls on the other. 
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Rabbit Race 


The boys race on one side of a walk or a line, drawn with 
They must all hop on 
hands and feet, just as the real rabbits hop. Any -child, 
rising Or running, must step out of the race. This is es- 
pecially enjoyed out in the playground. 


Rabbit Contest 


The children stand facing each other, in two lines. Two 
children, chosen as leaders, stand in the center, each facing 
one of the lines. One leader and his followers are named 
the “‘White Rabbits,” and the others are the “Brown 
Rabbits.” 

Each leader says what his line must do, and starts the 
motions. Those in his line must follow his motions closely. 
The leaders change motions very frequently, and any rabbit 
caught making a wrong motion must sit down. 

The rabbit, besides the leaders, who stands the iongest, 
wins the contest. -This is not easy, as there will be many 
wrong motions, because they are facing a line doing some- 
thing different. 


Rainbow Tops 


The children enjoy making rainbow tops. Draw on 
cardboard, a red circle, about one inch in diameter. En- 
close this with a circular rim of orange, then one eath of 
yellow, green, blue and violet. These last five may be 
one-quarter or one-half of an inch wide, according to the 
size of the top desired. 

Now cut around the outside edge of the violet circle, 
and pass a small stick, such as is used in stick-laying, or a 
toothpick, through the center of the red circle. Twist the 
upper end of the stick rapidly between the forefinger and 
thumb, place quickly on the floor and the rainbow colors 
are seen beautifully blended, as the top revolves. 
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Winning the War in School 
— ad The Home Guards ware 


CHARACTERS 


UncLeE Sam (in costume) 
Tommy THRIFT 

Miss Sweet 

Mr. WHEAT 

Corn 

RYE 


This will never do. 


can do. (Taps bell. 


Be seated, friends. 


the people to help us. 


Uncle Sam But what shall we tell them to do? 

Miss Sweet I’m sure I do not know. 

Mr. Whea The young men have all gone to war. 

Tommy Thrift The fathers are too busy to help us. 

Miss Pearl And so are the mothers and the big girls. 

Mrs Cook There’s no one else, but the boys and girls, 
and they are too little to win a war. 

Unde Sam But I must have help. I'll tell you what 
we'll do. .Will you tell us how you have helped this week? 
Then we can tell everybody else about it. 

All Indeed we will, Uncle Sam. 

Uncle Sam What did you do, Tommy Thrift? 

Tommy Thrift (stepping forward) I carried coa] ard 
kindling to the house for my mother and she gave me a 
quarter for it. I took all of my quarters and went to the 
postoffice to buy thrift stamps. (Shows card of thrift 
stamps) When I get a card full of thrift stamps, I am 
going to get a War Savings Stamp and you, Uncle Sam, 
may use the money until the war is over and our soldiers 
come home. 

Uncle Sam Fine! Every boy and girl in the country 
could do that. Take this banner and show it to them. 
“Lick a stamp and you will help lick the kaiser.” (Hands 
him a poster with ihe words, 





‘‘Lick 4 Stamp and You Will Help Lick 
the Kaiser.’” 





printed on it) And you, Mrs. Cook? 
Mrs. Cook. 
To market; to market, to buy a fresh fish! 
Serve it for dinner, as Hoover would wish! 
To market, to market, to purchase some beans! 
Bake ’em and learn what economy means. 
To market, to market to purchase some rice! 
Eat it, and follow Friend Hoover’s advice! 
— From Pictorial Review 
That’s what I’ve’ been doing. F 
Uncle Sam Oh, I see! Youare going to “kil] the kaiser 
in the kitchen.” We will ask aj] the cooks to help you. 
(Hands her a poster, decoraved with colored pictures of food 
dishes and bearing ‘words: 





| “Kill the Kaiser in the Kitchen’’ | 





What did you do, Mr Bond? 


(Other children may be in costume if desired.) 


Uncle Sam (sitting at desk, pen in hand) 
I must have more help, 
or we cannot win this war. I must get every 
man, woman and child in America to do his 
best. I will cal] my helpers and see what they 
Other characters come in, 
standing in semicircle, unvil Uncle Sam speaks.) 
I have called you in to 
see if you could help me. 
ships, more coal, more wheat, and much more 
money. To get these, we will have to get all 
How shal] we do it? 
Miss Sweet Tell them they musz help. 


Mrs. Coox 

Miss PEARL 

Mr. Bonn 

Mr. CoLe 

Mr. AND Mrs. GARDNER 
Five LitrLtE GARDNERS. 


We need more 


Mr Bond Yousaid our country must have more money, 
so I tried to save some to Joan to it. I saved this week to 
help pay for a Liberty Bond. I am going to pay a dollar 
each week, until I get the Bond. 


For the soldier, the sailor, the Red Cross nurse, 
I'l give all I can, though it empty my purse. 


Uncle Sam Good, Mr Bond! We need your money 
for building ships. (Hands him poster.) 





| **Bay Bonds and Build Battleships’’ 











Mr. Cole Do you need any more coal] for ships, Unde 
Sam? 

Uncle Sam Need coal! We need every ton we can get. 

Mr Cole Our family went to bed at nine o’clock almost 
every night this week, and we saved a shovelful of coal each 
night. 

Uncle Sam (reads a poster as he hands it to Mr. Cole) 





**Uncle Sam Needs that Extra Shovelful’’ 








I wonder what you did, Miss Pear]? 

Miss Pearl O Uncle Sam, I had the best time! I went 
over to the Pleasant Valley School and Jearned to knit a 
sweater. It’s just like this, knit-knit, purl-purl. 0, 
there! I’ve dropped a stitch again. I’ll have to go back 
and have Miss Benton pick it up for me. 

Uncle Sam Hang this banner where al! the women can 
see it. 





‘‘Come to Pleasant Valley School and 
Knit Wednesday Afternoon’’ 


(Poster decorated with knitting picture.) 
You have’ always been a good friend, Mr. Wheat. What 
can you do for us now? 

Mr. Wheat Well, Uncle Sam, I have thought it =!] over, 
and I believe it is my duty to go across the ocean acd help 
our friends over there. I must ask you folks at !ome to 
get along without me. 

Uncle Sam We are sorry, Mr. Wheat, to have ou g0, 
but we are sure Corn and Rye will help us out u:til you 
come back. 
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Corn and Rye (together) 


Corn and Rye wil] surely try 
To do their best for you, sir, 

They'll save the wheat, they’ll save defeat, 
They'll beat the kaiser too, sir. 


(Uncle Sam hands them a banner) 


’ 





| ‘‘Save Wheat, Save Defeat’’ 








Miss “weet Dear Uncle Sam, I do want to help and I 
jave tric to do my bit. I know I used to spend all my 
pennies “or candy and gum, but after this, I am going to 
gave them and buy thrift stamps, like his. (Pointing to 
Chrift’s.) 

Unde Sam If you can get all the other boys and girls 
todo tha‘, it will mean thousands of dollars for us. § (Hands 
er @ bavi er.) 








‘*Do Your Bit’’ | 





—_—— 


Mr. and Mrs. Gardner We decided to turn our backyard 
into a garden and the whole family is going to work in it. 
We are going to plant corn and potatoes. 
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First Child 1am going to plant onions. 

Second Child O pooh! I don’t like onions. I 
going to raise a hundred bushels of beans. 

Third Child I’m going to raise bananas. 
bananas. 

Fourth Child O Buddy, you can’t raise bananas! The 
war would be over before you would get any bananas. 
Let’s raise peanuts. 

Third Child All right! 

Fifth Child Ym going to dig fish-worms and go fishing. 

Uncle Sam Ha! Ha! Ha! If every family makes as 
good use of their backyards, we will have plenty of food 
for the soldiers. (Gives them banner) 


am 


I just love 


‘*Food is Ammunition. Don’t Waste It’’ 








Dear friends, you have made me fee] very happy. I am 


sure that with your help we wil] win this war. 


All (children standing) 


Our soldier boys are at the front. 
They’re doing al! they can. 

If those at home will do as much — 
Hurrah for Uncle Sam! 


A Food Conservation Play 


Belle McConnell 


Prace — A Grocery Store 
Tors — About 9 o'clock — The Store is closed for the night. 


CHARACTERS 
SUGAR Navy BEANS POTATOES 
FLouR Corn MEAL COAL 
MEAT Honey Turirt STAMP 
SYRUP War STAMP Corn (ears) 


Sugar, Flour, Beans, Meal, and Potatoes may be dressed in sacks 
which come just below the knees and fit around the neck, with open- 
ings for the arms, and large labels pinned on the front. The sacks 
should be filled out with paper or soft rags. Meat is wrapped in com- 
mon brown paper. Honey and Syrup have a pasteboard put around 
them to represent cans. Thrift Stamp and War Stamp wear a re- 
production of the stamp they represent, front and back. Coal dressed 
in black — wears new coal pail for a helmet. 


(Sugar, Flour and Beans begin to yawn and move out to the 
middle of the room.) 

Sugar Well, just see how large and full I am, still. It’s 
all because the grocer will let each customer have only a 
tiny sackful. Isn’t that a strange way? Why, I can 
remember when I used to be passed out in hundred-pound 
lots, and made no fuss about it, either. What do you sup- 
pose is the reason? 

Potatoes Well, I can tell you, for I always keep my eyes 
open, and I have read all those posters that the grocer has 
put up around the store. They say that there isn’t as 
much sugar in the country as we need by a long way, and 
We must save most of it and send it across the ocean to our 
soldiers and the allies. 

Sugar But what do they expect people to do without 
sugar? ~They need some sweet food. 

Potatzs True enough, but according ‘to these posters, 
we can use honey and syrups for many things instead of 
sugar. Perhaps Honey can tell us a little about herself 
and how she could be used — that is, if she knows. 

Honey (stepping out) I’ve always felt as if people were 

not to make mGre use of me. I am very good in 


tanned and preserved fruits, in cakes, puddings and candies, 
and as» spread for hot cakes or biscuit, I am quite de- 

My sugar is predigested, so it does not harm the 
stomach as some sweets do. 


ees Pretty good! Now, Syrup, what have you to 
y 


Syrup Well, I can claim about the same for myself as 
Honey does, except that of being predigested. I think my 
sweet would not be so good as honey for some people. 

Corn-meal I hope you all notice what a prominent place 
I now occupy in this store. I used to be shoved back into 
the corner. Mr. Potato, do those posters say anything 
about me? 

Potatoes Yes, indeed! Several of the posters say that 
people should use corn-meal, oatmeal and rye, instead of 
wheat, because the wheat, too, must be sent across the 
ocean to our soldier boys. . 

Corn-meal I really feel offended to think that J am not 
selected to help feed the soldiers in France. I am sure I 
am very nutritious. 

Ears of Corn Well, I keep my ears open, and yesterday 
I heard the grocer explain to a lady that the corn-meal 
should not be sent over to France, because it spoils if it 
gets damp. Besides, the French are not accustomed to 
corn-meal, and do not know how to use it. 

Meat I can apereciate what you say about the saving of 
sugar and wheat, but why do they drag me into it? This is 
none of my war. 

Beans Oh, don’t you know that you, too, are to be sent 
over the water? 

Meat Huh! Wouldn’t I spoil sooner than my friend 
Corn-meal? 

Beans They say meat can be sent frozen or in re- 
frigerator compartments. Besides, there are the “dried 
beef,” cured hams and bacon, which are very good for the 
soldiers. 

Meat Well, I don’t see how people can do hard, manual 
labor without meat. 

Beans They may eat poultry, fish, eggs, etc. I don’t 
like to boast, but I think they find me a pretty good sub- 
stitute. 

Coal (rattling around noisily, begins to speak) 1 wonder 
if any of you realize how important a place I now hold in 
the world? It used to be that people never thought much 
about me, except to telephone a dealer to send up a big 
load and to “charge it.” I tell you, it’s different now. 
Everyone must pay a high price and always cash. In some 
parts of the country, there has been great suffering on 
account of lack of coal. Business houses and schools hav 
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beén closed, because it was impossible to get coal. Corn, 
who uses his ears so well, has just whispered to me that there 
is a shortage of fifty million tons in the United States. 
Just think how careful everyone ought to be! 

All (together) Who comes here? 

Flour It is one of those queer letter stamps, which the 
postman left this afternoon for Edith, the grocer’s little 
daughter. . 

Thrift Stamp (wriggling and twisting, but trying to bow 
to the others) Ob, dear! It is hard to have one’s back 
plastered to a book! But I finally twisted myself 
loose. 

Flour (drawing very near and looking closely at Thrift 
Stamp) What a queer letter stamp you are! 

Thrifi-Stamp I am a Turirt-Stamp. 

Flour 

Corn-meal {Now what in the world is that? 

Honey 

Thrift-Stamp Why, don’t you know? A thrift stamp 
costs twenty-five cents. You paste it into a little book 
like this. When you have sixteen stamps, you can take 





your book and thirteen cents to the post-offic: 
one of my big sisters, called a War Stamp. 
almost, who tries, can soon save enough money ic 
teen thrift stamps. He doesn’t lose his money, 
— only lends it to the:government to help win th 
Uncle Sam needs every penny he can get. 

Coal Well, and mayI ask your big sister. \ 
what she is good for? 

War Stamp Oh, yes! I am worth a little 
dollars and can be exchanged at the post-offi 
money, but if I am kept till 1923, will be worth fi 


Uncle Sam is asking everyone to buy War Stamp:. 


splendid investment, besides being very patrioti: 

Sugar Well, we must soon get back to our 
I hear the grocer coming. But aren’t we glad to 
such an important part in the great world war? 
all proud of our country and are willing to make 
fices for her. Let us all together, give three 
Uncle Sam. 

Hip, Hip, Hurran! Hip, Hie, Hurran! 
Hurrau! 


The Jolly Stamps 


(An Entertainment for the whole school to encourage saving to buy Thrift Stamps and War-Saving Stamps.) 


Laura Rountree Smith 


(The children enter, bearing letters and papers, with stamps 
upon them, others representing Foreign Stamps and Old- 
fashioned Stamps, enter and join them.) 


All 

Who are we? Who are we? 

Jolly stamps as all can see, 

We carry mail upon it’s way, 

We’re stamps of the U. S. A. 
1-ceni Stamp 

I’m a one-cent stamp bought fora 

penny, 

Just as important, I think, as any. 
2-cent Stamp ; 

I’m a two-cent stamp, this year I cry 

To all my friends, ‘““Good-by, good-by!” 
All 

O two-cent stamp, don’t go, don’t go, 

We’ve really learned to love you so! 
S-cent Stamp 

Ha, ha, ha! here I am too, 

Jolly and bright and something new. 
Au ; 

You are only new in song and rhyme, 

You really belong to the olden time! 
5-cent Stamp 

I feel important; perhaps it’s funny. 

But still I cost you a lot of money! 
15-cent Stamp 


I’m a gay little stamp; I travel, ’tis true, 
And what a big package I carry for you. 


Special-delivery Stamp (running in) ' 
I’m a messenger boy, I’m on the run, 
But I’ll pause a minute, to join your fun. 





Postage-due Siamp 
I’m postage due, I rarely worry, 
And I am never in a2 hurry. 


Foreign Stamps 
Foreign stamps so hale and hearty, 
We have come to join your party. 


Stamps of Long Ago 


All Sing (Tune — “ Yankee Doodle’’) 
The Jolly Stamps all sing to you, 
Just hear us humming, humming, 
War-Saving Stamps are on their way 


April Jy 


Any child, 












and get 






buy gir. 
ou knoy 


war, and 
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Ver foy 
for the 

> dollar 
It isg 


ACES, for 


2 


Y 


We ar 


NY sacri 
Heers for 


Hip, Hp, 


We’re the Old-fashioned Stamps, as you know, 
And belong to — the days — of long ago. 

We’re the Old-fashioned Stamps as youknoy, 
And belong to — the days — of long ago, 


And Thrift Stamps, coming, coming. 


Chorus 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
This is what we'll do, sir, 
Save our quarters and our dimes, 
For the U. S. too. sir! 


Thrift Stamps (entering) Brother Stamps, we greet yo, 
and realize that you are all useful in your places, but ¥ 


really MEAN SOMETHING. When you save youi 
for us, you are doing something useful, and becon 
of the great:nation in helping the government. 


All 
We can save a quarter if we try, 


quarters 
ing a part 


And buy a Thrift Stamp, by and by. 


ia Thrift Stamp Do not talk about ny AND By, purchas 


me Now. 

War-Saving Stamps We are very important 
day, and though we cost a little more money, v 
change your Thrift Stamps for us, and we wi 


interest some day. I hope we shall receive a hear y 


from the children. 


tamps td 
u can 


pay yoe 
welcome 





All 


(Ent 
eum.) 


All 


Bag 
case, fi 
Stamp 

Stic! 
by no 
mone 
stand! 

Che 


First | 


Secon 


Thirc 


Four 


Fifth 


A 


V4 





Pt 











ANd get All 
+ fn, Save a little every day, 
a lan Now we'll help the U. S. A., 





‘ome. save a penny or a dime, 
ust a little at a time, 
‘hildren here can understand, 





War, and 
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are saving to buy War-Saving Stamps. Their pennies and 


five-cent pieces count up pretty fast, after all. 
(Enter Children, dressed to represent the Ice-cream Cones.) 


All 
We’re the Ice-cream Cones, we sing and sigh, 
For children who bought us in days gone by! 


(They march slowly up and down, go through a short drill, 
line up and sing — Tune — “ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.’’) 


Ice-cream Cones are good to eat, 
And you’ve called us quite a treat 
But vou do not even sigh 

As to-day you pass us by! 


(They go out with Candy and Gum, children unfurl a flag, 
recite the following, and close with a verse of The Star 
Spangled Banner.) 


Tis the bonniest flag in all the world, 
Beloved are its stripes and stars unfurled, 
Each child who stands neath the flag to-day 
Will save and be thrifty in every way; 

And War-Saving Stamps we all will try 

To save up our pennies and dimes to buy, 
Hold high the stripes and unfurl the stars, 
Red, white and blue, the bright fiag is ours! 


The Children’s Bit 


Verle Beaver 


(For Eleven First Grade Children) 


S 
‘ap, very one must lend a hand, 
ver f Chrift Stamps, save them all in turn, 
for th Pill a War-Saving Stamp you earn. 
> dollars ; 
- Itisglll (Enter child to represent bag of candy, stick candy, chewing 
gum.) 
aces, for 
¢ having Al! 
We at ), won’t you buy any? 
LY sacri. We cost but a penny! 
heers fox 
1P, Hp (The :ildren who first took part, shake their heads.) 
Bag 0 Candy Ishall have to go ’way back in the show- 
case, for the children are saving their pennies to buy Thrift 
Stamps 
Stick Candy My fate is much the same; they pass me 
by now..days, but after a while they will have so much 
money ‘hey can. buy the whole glass bottle in which I 
stand! ; 
Chewing Gum ~ I, too, have to take a back seat. Children 
First Child 
I am just a little child; 
But children know quite wel] 
That they can help to win the war; 
ou knoy Just listen while we tell. 
1g ago. 


ouknowie Second Child (little girl, with nurse’s cap and Red Cross) 


if ago, I’m a little Red Cross nurse, 
And I can do my bit 
By saving bottles and tin-foil, 
And learning how to knit. 


Third Child (boy in soldier suit) 
I’m a little soldier boy, 
. And I can do my part 
By giving up some things I’d like, 
And saving with al] my heart. 


Fourth Child 
I’m a loaf of bread, 
Saved from a wheatless day — 
If every family saved a loaf, 


eet you, You’d see how it would pa 
but whe Fifth Child 

quarter I’m a big roast beef— __.. 

ag a part From a meatless day I came; 






I'll feed our soldier boys in camp 
And help them win the game. 
Sixih Child 
I’m a shovel full of coal, 
If you save one every day, 
You'll help to make the soldiers warm 
And keep Jack Frost away. 


Seventh Child (very small) 
I’m a little Thrift Stamp, 
And alJ you children know, 
That saving up your pennies 
Is the way to make me grow. 


Eighth Child (tall) 
I’m a Baby War Bond, 
Just see how big I am — 
And every time you buy one, 
You’re helping Uncle Sam. 


Ninth Child 
And now that you have heard our tale, 
We hope each one wil] show, 
That Lincoln* School wil] do her bit, 
And never be called slow. 


* Substitute name of any school. 
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The Story Hour 


Nephew David VIII 


Alice E. Allen 
TE-HA-WAS 


Emmie lives with Daddy, who is a guide, at Klip-nok-kee, near the 
top of a great Adirondack Mountain. Aunt Sally’s home is Half 
Way Camp, but she is staying at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy is gone. 
Before he goes, Daddy gets a letter from his grandson, David Grant 
Gordon, saying his mother is dead, and he is coming to live at Klip- 
nok-kee. Emmie and her donkey, John Nathan, meet him at the 
railroad station. Instead of being little and golden-haired, as Emmie 
had supposed her nephew would be, David is tall, lank, awkward, and 
very bashful. He is afraid of the woods, of John Nathan, almost of 
Emmie herself. Emmie can’t understand and tells him she hopes 
he isn’t going to be a coward. To prove he isn’t that, David rides 
John Nathan and they become good friends. Just before Christmas, 
David meets an Indian on one of the trails and buys moccasins of him 
forEmmie. Lincoln’s Birthday they all goto Klip-nok-kee and have a 
Flag raising. Aunt Sally sprains her ankle and they all stay there for 
a few days. Back at Klip-nok-kee, one night, David finds Emmie 
crying, because Daddy doesn’t come. She says if she were a great. 
strong boy, she would go into the woods and look for him. David 
drives John Nathan to Deepwater and gets supplies for Klip-nok-kee, 
then he takes one of the trails and goes by himself into the great forest 
to look for his grandfather. He falls into a gully. Fritz, the brown 
and white dog, peers at him over the edge. David crawls out and 
follows Fritz to the camp of an old Indian. 


Fritz bounded against the Indian. The Indian stooped 
from his great height to pat the dog’s head. David, feeling 
as if he was going into story-book land, went into the little 
shack. It had only two rooms. A great, blazing wood 
fire almost filled the first one. Over the fire steamed a 
kettle of soup. Above it hung some tomahawks. Two 
beautiful deerskins lay on the floor. Through the open- 
ing into the next room, David could see a rude bed, over 
which was another red and yellow blanket. 

“The little pale-face is tired and hungry,” said the In- 
dian in his low, pleasant voice. ‘He shall rest and take 
food before he returns to his kindred.” 

The little pale-face was both tired and hungry. He took 
off his snowshoes and sat down on the rug before the fire. 
The old Indian spooned some soup from the kettle into a 
bowl and gave it to him with some corn bread. The bowl 
was filled several times before David had enough. 

He was quite sure he had never tasted anything so good. 
The Indian smiled at him, but ate nothing. Fritz ate 
everything that was given him. 

At last, although he didn’t want to, David rose to go. 
He felt so at home with the quiet old Indian and the funny 
little brown and white dog. 

“T must go,” he said. ‘They'll wonder where I am — 
and worry, maybe. But could you please tell me if you 
know anything about David Grant, a guide? He went 
away from Klip-nok-kee last fall — and hasn’t come back.” 

The Indian looked at him with bright, searching eyes. 

“To-night,” he said, “I will ask the stars.” 

“T don’t believe they know,” said David slowly. 
if they do, they won’t tell me. I love the stars.” 

“The stars will tell me,’’ said the Indian calmly. 

David didn’t think it was quite polite to doubt this — 
anyway, he wasn’t sure the stars wouldn’t tell the Indian 
almost anything. 

“I’m David Grant’s grandson, David,” he said, after he 
had thought about it for a minute in his queer, quiet way. 
““May I come again, please, and see if you hear anything?” 

The Indian nodded. 

“In the dark camp of Te-ha-was you shine like the little 
lost Star of the great chief Adota,” he said. 
={David’s face grew the happiest red. And the eyes of 
the little lost Star were never brighter than his at these 
words of the Indian. 

“T’d love to come!” he cried. 
ways? ” 

“The kindred of Te-ha-was all left the mountain long 
ago,” said the Indian sadly. 


"o 


“Do you live here al- 


David felt sorry for the lonely Indian. Sor 


way, j 
was easy to talk to him — as easy as it was to tal! to Toe 
Nathan and Fritz, who didn’t mind when you tongye 
blundered and twisted the words. 

“Good-by, Mr. Te-ha-was,” he said, holding out pi 
hand. “And thank you for the soup.” 

“Ts the camp of the little pale-face far from here ’” askeg 
the Indian. 

“Not unless the trail keeps getting lost in th snoy” 
said David. , 

The Indian wrapped his blanket about him. He ang 


Fritz strode out of the house ahead of David. Th-y didy 
take the path back toward the gully. They went * ie othe 
way, up one of the steep terraces. It was so stee;, Dayid 
had to stick in his snowshoes to climb up. Wen they 
reached the top, the Indian pointed out a trail ‘hat |e 
down the mountain. 

“Keep straight toward the setting sun,” he said, “ untij 
you come to the two great pines, one each side of the trail 
And bring soon again the light of the Star to the camp of 
Te-ha-was.” 

David set out down the long, white trail. He was » 
happy and excited, that it didn’t seem long before he found 
his own snowshoe tracks. He didn’t know how, but some. 
how or other the high trail had led him back to the lower 
one. And in a little while, there were the two great Pines, 
one on each side of him, and going up the mountain, the 
trail from Deepwater to Klip-nok-kee. 

When David reached Half Way, he found it was shut 
and locked. So he went on, tired and eager, to Klip-nok- 
kee. The sun was setting back of him now, and it would 
soon be quite dark in the woods. 

Long before he reached the camp, he saw something 
red flashing along over the snow toward him. It was 
Emmie. 

“David Grant Gordon!” she cried, as soon as she could 
make him hear. “Where have you been? Why didn't 
you come home with John Nathan?” 

“T went for a walk — up a trail,” panted David. 

“Did you get lost?” cried Emmie. 

“Not — exactly,” said David. He was so tired he 
stumbled along on his snowshoes and knocked his poor 
shins at almost every step. 

“Supper’s all ready,” said Emmie, “and I know you'r 
hungry enough to eat three suppers.” Then she dida 
surprising thing. She came close to David and slipped 
a tiny, red-mittened hand into his. 

“David,” she said. “Aunt Sally and I have been rais- 
ing Flags all by ourselves. She said I ’most always car 
ried a Flag of cheerfulness and pluck, but she thoug!st it was 
time I raised a new Flag —a Flag of kindness. So, I'm 
flying one. See it, Davie? And —and—I don’t think 
you’re a coward, so there!” 

David couldn’t say a word. He was so surprised and 
happy. So he just squeezed the friendly little sand i 
the red mitten. And it squeezed back. So they went 
into the great kitchen together. 

“John Nathan brought the things all safe anc sound, 
Davie dear,” said Aunt Sally. David’s face was ;o tired 
and white, she didn’t ask any questions — Aunt S:. lies are 
quick to understand things. Emmie had told bh r what 
she’d said the night before to David. Aunt Sally »emen- 
bered what she’d said to David, too, and what }-’d said 
to her. She was sure he’d tried to search for hi grand- 
father. Of course he hadn’t found out anythin . An 
of course, too, he wouldn’t say so, or anything < out it, 
before little Emmie. So she just gave him one o! her big 
hugs. Then she kissed him, and pushed back  .¢ lock 
of hair from his forehead, looking ’way down into is eye 
and talking gaily all the while. “You were a g. od boy 
to go for supplies, and there will be enough to last : ‘| Dave 
comes home. Now} we're going to have the best - ippet. 
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It was 2 good supper. . And after David had eaten all he 
uid, he lay down on the bearskin before the fire. When 
junt Sal'y and Emmie had finished doing the dishes, they 

in. Emmie snuggled up close to him. 

“J saw Fritz to-day,” said David suddenly. 

“Wher:?” cried Emmie. The friendly little hand slipped 






vay, it 
© John 






tongue ss inte, his 

ut his “Ina sort of shack — ’way up in the mountains,”’ said 
David. ‘I—fell into a sort of gully—and when I 

asked poked u; there was Fritz sitting on the edge of it. And he 
took me .traight to his house.” 

snow.” “Are tnere some little children there?” asked Emmie 

’ | ; 

le and “No o e at all but an Indian,” said David. 

didn; “Not really, truly one,” laughed Emmie. “Are you 

: other fm tying tell a story, Nephew David? There aren’t 

David (gay Indi ns living in these woods now.” 

n they  “Ther’'s this one,” said David stoutly. 

at le jy “How ‘id he look?”’ cried Emmie greatly excited. “You 
youldn’t now a real, live Indian if you saw one, Davie.” 

ung) f “Wou ‘n’t I?” cried David. “Haven’t I seen Indians 

© trail lots ot “em — in Movies and in pageants? I — guess — 


['d know an Indian when I saw one. He wore a blanket, 


Lmp of 
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“Mr. Te-ha-was,” said David promptly. 

“You don’t call Indians Mister, Davie,” giggled Emmie. 
“Anyway, it couldn’t be an Indian, could it, Aunt 
Sally?” 

“One might be staying there, perhaps,” mused Aunt 
Sally. “‘Te-ha-was’ is an Indian name. It means, 
‘He splits the clouds.’ It was the Indian name of the 
mountain we call Mount Marcy.” 

“He was tall enough — almost —for his hame,” said 
David. “And straight as a tree.” 

“Were you afraid of him?” asked Emmie. 

“TI — liked him,” said David. “I’m going — to see — 
him again.” 

He wanted to tell Emmie how the Indian had said h 
was like the little Lost Star, grandson of the great chief 
Adota. But maybe Emmie would laugh at him, and David 
didn’t like to be laughed at. 

“T’m going, too,” said Emmie. 
Te-ha-was and Fritz, Davie.” 

“Tt’s — pretty hard —getting there,” said David. 
“And a long way — for a little girl — like you, Emmie.” 

The friendly little hand was withdrawn. 

“Guess I could get anywhere you could,” she cried. 
“So there, Nephew David! But I’m not going to get angry 
’Cause I’ve got to keep 


“T want to see Mr. 


with you — not even about that. 
my kindness Flag flying!” 
(To be continued) 








to. An: there were tomahawks crossed over his fire.” 
was | “omehawks and blankets don’t make Indians, dear 
found my,” seid Aunt Sally kindly. “What was the man’s 
said name?” 
lower 
Pines, 
in, the " 
me ie lree-Toad Takes a Turn 
p-nok- Helen Ward Banks 






uld 
"7 N a high tree lived Mr. Tree-Toad with his black ser- 
ething vant, Spider. Mr. Toad, in his house-coat and his 
it was slippers, was so happy at home that he scarcely ever 


went out. When it rained, he changed his coat and 
payed harder than ever on his flute, until one day his 
fiend, Mr. Humming-bird, who had a-tiny house on the 
sme tree, told him that he ought to go out in the air more. 

“Tt does look nice the way you dart around,” agreed Mr. 
Tad. “Spider, I want totakeaturnintheopenair. Find 
mean automobile; a blue one.” 

Spider did not know where to find an automobile, but as 
be looked down he saw below him, sitting on a telegraph 
wire, a baby barn-swallow with its mouth wide open get- 
ting breakfast. “Mrs. Barn-Swallow, on the wing, pi@ked a 
fy out of the air and, with a single swoop, without a pause, 
eed the fly into the baby’s mouth and was off for an- 


“Ho!” called the spider. 





> could 
didn’t 
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“That'll do. Hello, Mrs. 






it was | >4m-Swallow, you are blue with red trimmings and fast as 
‘o. 'm qgigttning. What will you charge to be an automobile for 
think /_"Y master?” 






Swallow. 
“That’s all right,’ answered Spider. 
Here’s your metor-car, Mr. Toad.” 

Mr. Toad in his best coat came to look. 
tgine?’”’ he grunted. 


hd 


“Could you?” Spider asked Mrs. Barn-Swallow. 


-d and 
and in 
r went 


sound, 
> tired 





“We deal in flies. 


“Where’s the 
“Something’s got to go chug, 













ies are 

- what (§ ‘I rea!ly couldn’t,” she answered politely. “It would 
emem- jl my throat for catching flies.” 

'd said # Just then Burly-Bumble-Bee, who had lost his way, 
grand- against the branch. 

And  Hurrsh!” cried Spider. “Here we are! What will 
out it, yu chare to be an engine in my master’s automobile?” 
rer big ° ta uld want at least a pouchful of honey,” replied 
e lock ; 
is eyes | .cai get that from my friend, Mr. Hummingbird,” 





igeed Mr. Toad. “Spider, fetch some of your gossamer 
doth anc! make a hood for the engine.” 
So Spider made a little gossamer cage, with a gossamer 





“I should want at least fifty flies,” replied Mrs. Barn- 






rope to go under Mrs. Barn-Swallow’s wings. The bumble- 
bee crawled in and bumbled loudly. 

“That’s good,” approved Mr. Toad. 
wheel?” 

“T’ll bring a blue morning-glory,” offered Mrs. Swallow. 

She flew off, the engine chugging like mad, and came back 
with the steering-wheel. 

Mr. Toad took his seat. ‘“Where’s my horn?” he said. 

“There’s a black cricket down there,” said Spider. 
“What will you charge to act as horn in my master’s 
automobile, Cricket?” 

“T don’t like high places,” said Cricket, “but I’ll do it to 
oblige Mr. Toad as a fellow-musician, for two dozen tender, 
assorted roots.” 

“T’ll get them for you from Mr. Mole,” said Spider. 
“Hop up beside Mr. Toad and squeak when he tells you to. 
Now we're off!” 

“Where are the lights?”” demanded Mr. Tree-Toad. 

“T see two fireflies hiding over there in the grass,” said 
Mrs. Swallow, who was anxious to be through with her job 
and back with her baby. 

Spider dashed over the grass to the fireflies. “Wake up!” 
he said. ‘“ You’re not owls or bats. What will you charge 
to be lights for my master’s automobiles?” 

“Whatever you think right,” murmured the fireflies, 
too sleepy to bargain. 

“Come on then,”’ answered Spider. 
that’s right. Now we are off.” 

Mr. Tree-Toad, laughing with pleasure, seized his morn- 
ing-glory wheel firmly with his right hand, touched up his 
cricket klaxon with his left hand, and kicked his bumbling 
engine into action with his foot. is 

Up went Mrs. Barn-Swallow, darting, turning, whirling. 
The engine chugged. The lights shone clear. The klaxon 
sounded. It was wonderful! 

But Cricket, finding it very hard to buzz his wings on a 
swallow’s back, suddenly lost his balance and fell back. 

“Never mind the roots,” he whirred. “I’m tired of 
this.” 

“My klaxon’s out of commission,” croaked Mr. Tree- 
Toad. 

Then the swallow skimmed over a clover field. 

“My, what honey!” bumbled the bee. “Let me get 
down there and you can keep your pay.” 

(Continued on page 261) 


““Now where’s the 


“One up each side; 

















The Birdies’ Ball 


A SPRING PLAY FOR THE FIRST OR SECOND 
GRADE 


Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, New York City 


\ YITH the coming of Spring and the return of our 
little feathered friends from the Southland, what 
could be a more appropriate reception than a 

_.. grand welcoming Ball? The first grade of the 

Jamaica Model School held an affair of this kind last 

Spring. Such twitterings and chirpings, such flashing of 

brilliant plumage, such fluttering and chattering of tiny 

songsters you never before witnessed, except, perhaps, in a 

shady grove on a Spring morning. 








Come and join our party 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THe Story-TELLER — Child in light clothes. 
Sprinc — A small girl, dressed in white and bearing a garland of 
flowers. 
Tue Brrps — One nightingale, five robins, one woodpecker, one crow, 
* one oriole and one sparrow. 


= The bird costumes are made of crepe paper, sewed on a foundation 
of cambric or on a pair of night-drawers. The crepe paper is cut in 
strips, about five inches wide; the strips are folded and cut in points 
_ to represent feathers. These strips are then sewed on the foundation 
in'layers. The wings are cut of heavy paper, covered with the strips 
of crepe paper and sewed over the top of the sleeve. Caps are made of 
the paper strips, sewed to a heavy paper foundation. The bills are 
made of glossy, black paper, twisted in cornucopia shape. The follow- 
ing colors are used: 


NIGHTINGALE — Boy — Back and head, brown; breast, gray, speckled 

.. With brown. (The speckled effect was obtained by wetting a 

f handful of brown paper to release the dye, then daubing it on the 
gray breast.) 

Rosins — (Father, Mother and three little robins) — Back and head, 
two shades of brown; breast, a dull red. 

BLuEBIRD — Girl — Back, bright blue with lighter blue underneath; 
breast, dull red; head, two shades of blue. 

WoopPECKER — Boy — Head and neck, bright red; back, black; 
breast, light gray. 

Crow — Boy — All black. 

OrtoLte — Girl — Head, neck, and back, black; breast, brilliant 
orange. 

Sparrow — Girl — Back, wings and head, brown; breast, gray; black 
at throat. All dull colors. 


The Story-Teller recites 
Spring once said to the Nightingale, 
“T wish to give you birds a ball. 
Pray now, ask the birdies al] — 
The birds and birdies great and small.” 


Soon they came from each bush and tree. 
All singing sweet their song of glee, 

Each one fresh from his cosy nest, 

And each one dressed in his Sunday best. 


‘They danced all day till the sun was low, 
The Mother birds prepared to go. 

Then one and all, both great and small, 
Flew home to their nests from the birdies’ ball. 
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Plays for Little Children 


(Enter Spring at right of stage, Nightingale at lef 
dances about stage to music of Mendelsohn’s “Sprix:: Sony® 









April 191 Bay 


ed I 


Vill 





Spring 





“Narcissus,” or other appropriate music. Finall, she dic. Wfist Lit 
covers Nightingale.) 


Spring 


Nightingale (bowing low) 


Spring 


Nightingale 


O, Nightingale! a favor 
I wish to ask of thee. 


I am your humbie servant. 
What might your wishes be? 


O hasten to the woodland 
And bring the birdies all. 
For on this lovely April.day, 
T’ll give you birds a ball! 


Right gladly I will hasten 
And bring them every one, 
And merrily we'll dance and play 
Until the day is done. 
(Exit Nightingale) 





Secon 
(While the Nightingale is collecting his bird friends, it js 
quite effective to use a victrola in the wings. There are several 
excellent records of bird calls and songs, any one of whic bird L 
would make a pretty prelude to the entrance of the birds.) Tee Ls 
(Enter Nightingale, foliowed by the five robins.) 
Nightingale (announcing with a great flourish) 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin and the three little Robins! (Enter 
NOUNCES , 
Father Robin ; 
Two Robin Redbreasts built their nests Wood pe 
Within an apple tree. 
The Mother-bird sat still at home, 
The cock sang merrily, 
And all the little robins said: 
Little Robins (one at a time, flutiering wings) : oa 


Wee, wee! Wee, wee! Wee, wee! 





Mother Robin 


One day (the sun was warm and bright 
And shining in the sky) 

Cock Robin said, ‘‘My little dears, 
Tis time you learned to fly.” 


And all the little Robins said: (Enter 
“Mr. Cr 
Little Robins 
“Til try! Pll try! I'll try!” Crow 
(Exit Nightingale) 
(Robins fly about stage and come to rest at rear of sl0ft 
center.) 
(Enter Nightingaie and Bluebird.) 
Nightingale Nighting 
Miss Bluebird! 
(Exit Nighi’ ngale) 
Bluebird 


What does it mean when the Bluebird cor: 5 


And builds her nest singing sweet and cl: 1; 
When violets peep among blades of grass 





These are the signs that April is here! 


First Little Robin 








There’s somebody knocking; 
Hark! who can it be? 
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nd Little Robin - music. Sparrow enters quietly at right. She watches the 
It’s not at the door! other birds dancing. At last Nightingale spies Sparrow and 
No, it’s in the elm tree! stops the dance.) 


jigst Littl: Robin Ss Nightingale (indignantly) 
I hear it again! Why, who is this bird coming? 
It goes “‘rat-a-tat-tat.” She wasn’t invited at all! 
Who ever heard of a Sparrow 
At a high Society Ball! 


Bluebird (disdainfully) 
She doesn’t go South for the winter, 
She doesn’t know how to sing. 
I think it’s the truth of the matter — 
She’s a bold, impertinent thing! 


Sparrow (approaching timidly) 

I know I’m only a Sparrow 
A poor little humble bird, 

I don’t go South for the Winter — 
My song you have never heard. 

But when the bright-winged birdies 
To the South have flown away, 

The children are glad that one little bird 
In the chilly North must stay. 








Father and Mother Robin and three little Robins 


Second Little Robin 
Now what in the world 
Is the meaning of that! 





Spring (approaches Sparrow and taking her by the hand, leads 
her to center of circle, crowning her with a garland of 
which 


:) Third Liti:e Robin flowers) 


: . 1; 
I think I can tell you! You are right, my little Sparrow, 


age lecage gree S You have taught a lesson clear — 

an, yes, it is het That even the humblest little bird 

It is young Master Woodpecker, Can bring some joy and cheer. 
Gallant and free. ; ‘ 


(Enter Nightingale and Woodpecker. Nightingale an- So come and join our party 


nounces, “Master Woodpecker.” Exit Nightingale.) A sre thes ee Sy 


s Woodpecker The Queen of the Birdies’ Ball 
A little woodpecker am I 
And you may always know (All birds, led by Spring, fly about stage in a merry dance.) 
When in the trees I’m seeking food, 
For tap, tap, tap I go. 


(Enter Nightingale and Oriole. Nightingale announces; The Wildwood Trees 
“Miss Oriolel” Exit Nightingale.) 





broke A LITTLE PAGEANT FOR ARBOR DAY 
Of all the weavers that I know Elsie R. H. Roberts 
at The oriole is the best. Adaptable to any number of children; and, by the sub- 
High in the branches of the tree stitution of other trees, to any locality. As arranged, 
He builds his pretty nest this was used by twenty children in a school in Arizona. 
Enter Nightingale with Crow. Nightingale announces: (Enter boy, as Herald, blowing hovn.) 
Mr. Crow.”’) Herald 
Ch Here come your friends, the wildwood trees. 
sale) “d “Cc eee For Spring is calling them on the breeze. 
. ne Dany sg Mr, Ae the Crow. They’ll tell you their stories now, if you please. 
Spring is here again I know, : 
fst For as sure as I am born (Enter girl, as Spring, wreathed in wild flowers and apple 
There’s a farmer planting corn. blossoms.) 
I shall breakfast there, I trow, ce 
Long before his corn can grow. Spring I am Spring, the flower maiden. 
The trees come at my call — 
Nighting a! ¢ New leaves answer as I beckon. 
Sweet Spring, I did your bidding. Now come one, come all! 
gale I called them one and all. : tae 
Enter ession of children, as Trees, walking in couples 
— ym pry egies “' ties an oth large Lome Each couple Tapeene one 
+See Oe ee kind of tree, as shown by the branches of that variety.) 
: fring (colling all the birds around her) Alders 
Then come, my birds and birdies — We are the Alders, with tassels brown, 
Kobin and Bluebird, too, You know Spring is with us, when they hang down. 
And the old black Crow and the Woodpecker bold, 
And I shall dance with you. Ash Trees 


We are the Ash Trees, straight and strong, 
(AU form: a circle and commence dancing gayly, to bright Our leaves hide a nest. Can you hear the bird’s song? 
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Yew Trees 
We are the Yew Trees, beautiful, tall, 
Making the forest a joy to you all. 


Sycamores 


We are the Sycamores, reaching far, 
And shading the creek, where the little trout are. 


Willows 
Willows are we, aJl bending low, 


With branches that swing, when the soft winds blow. 


We are the Cedars, always green — 
A shelter in winter, as you’ve often seen. 


Box-Elders 
Box-elders with dainty leaves are we, 
Graceful and lovely for all to see. 


Cottonwoods 
We are Cottonwood Trees, with light, airy leaves, 
That tremble and dance and sing in the breeze. 


Live-Oaks 
And we are the Live-Oaks, sturdy and bright, 
Green the year through, a pleasant sight. 


EDUCATION 


One of the Trees (stepping forward, while all gcntly we, 







April 199 ‘April 





their branches) 
We are homes for the squirrels and birds and y »u! 
We are cool resting places, with soft shadows through: 
We are shelter from winds, and the rain that pours; 
We are bright, blazing fires, when you use us ‘::doors: 
We make all your tables and chairs and beds, 
As well as the roofs that are over your heads; 
We hold al] the dampness that makes your foo! groy— 
And we’re beautiful, beautiful, as you all know 





(Curtain, or all exit in procession.) 


“Pine” may be substituted for ‘‘ Yew,” and “ Poplar Torta 
Trees,” in the verses above. In the East, the following mig \it{be' app}, 
cable: 


Chestnuts a 
We Chestnuts have flowers boys and girls like to see, 
For they show where our bur-covered nuts soon ~vill be, 
Maples 
We are Maples with leaves that will turn red and zold; 
And sweet maple syrup for you we shall hold. 
Elms 
Elm Trees are we, with arms stretching high — 
Just as you like to reach toward the sky. 
Oaks 
Wide-spreading Oaks, strong and noble are we, 
With acorns, the squirrels may gather with glee. 





The Birds’ Lullaby 


A FRENCH SONG GAME 

















2 Andantino, Yolee 
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When the day is over. 

When the night covers 
The forest with his dark wing; 

Amid the flowers, 

And leafy bowers, 

Sleep, the little birds, 

Sleep, the pretty birds. 


In their nests nestled, 
The birds so gentle 
Sleep with heads under their wings; 
Amid the flowers, 
And leafy bowers, 
Sleep, you little birds, 
Sleep, you pretty birds. 


But can you imagine 
In what strange fashion 
The night holds dreams under his wing? 
And the flowers, 
And leafy bowers, 
Do you dream, little birds? 
Do you dream, pretty birds? 


During the happy day, 
So short, yet so gay, 
Joy beats upon your wings; 
Amid the flowers, 
Amid leafy bowers, 
You sing, little birds 
You sing, pretty birds. 


When winter’s coming 

Puts an end to singing, 
Whither do you wing your flight? 

Amid the flowers, 

And leafy bowers, 

Do you sleep, little birds? 

Do you dream, pretty birds? 


Directions for Play 


The smallest children represent the birds. Ly.rger chi 
dren sing the first verse very softly. During t‘ie 
and third verses, the little children cluster tog:ther asl 
sleep with their heads beneath their arms. ‘ihe lame 
children then sing the first part of the fourth verse and 
the little ones repeat the last four lines of the verse 
them. Then the larger children place their arms abot 
the little ones as if to protect them while they - ing 
the last verse, and the little birds sleep once mor« 
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The Tailor and the Mouse 


An EncouisoH Fotx Sone 













Allegretto. 





grow ~ 
There was a__ tai - lor had a é mouse, Hi did-dle un- kum 
fry Ad 
lbe'appl, 
€, 
ll be. 
ld; 
fee - dle. They lived to- ge-ther in onehouse, Hi did-dle un-kum fee - dle. 
Hi 'did-dle un- kum ta-rum tan-tum Throughthe town of Ram - say, 
Hi did-dle un-kum o - ver the lea, Hi did-dle un- kum fee - dle: 
The tailor thought the mouse was ill; The pie was cut, the mouse ran out, 
ger chil Hi diddle unkum feedle! Hi diddle unkum feedle! 
He gave him part of a blue pill, The tailor followed him all about 
rhe aol Hi diddle unkum feedle! Hi diddle unkum feedle! 
e large The tailor thought his mouse would die The tailor found his mouse was dead, 
erse abd Hi diddle unkum feedle! Hi diddle unkum feedle! 
se with He baked him in an e pie. So he caught another in his stead. 


, Hi diddle unkum f ! Hi di unkum feedle! 
1s about 


7 
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Ideas to Try 


An Effective Drill 


MOVING PICTURE THEATRE 
Rebecca D. Augenblick 


This device has been found very effective for drill work 
in the multiplication tables for third grade. 

The drawing represents seats in a moving picture 
theatre. As soon as you mention that, the children are 
immediately interested. The numbers represent the num- 
ber of people who are seated in each row. The number 
seven is the usher who will take each boy or girl to his or 
her seat. The seven is really the multiplier; it may be any 


‘number. You proced by telling the children that before 


they cau go to the “movies” or be admitted, they must 
pay the usher his money. His price of admission is the 
seventh multiplication table. The child who gives the 
table perfectly, beginning at the last row of seats as, 
7X 11 =7 X 5 = etc. (they need not go through the 
operation) is admitted to the movies and may designate 
where he wants to sit by a Cross as in drawing (the row). 
































The Relationship of the Months 


Mary V. Monaghan 
I found that third grade children learn to spell the months 
very readily if this plan is followed. 
I write the months on the board in the following groups: 


1 January 3 March 6 June 
B 4 April , 

2 February 5 May 7 july 
9 September 
10. October 

D 8 August E 

11 November 
12 December 


Then we talk about each group separately by noting the 
relationship by underlining the parts that are similar 
with colored crayon. 

The children eal group “B” as not showing any 
relationship and so become acquainted formally. 

In group “C” the members have the first two letters the 
same and so receive their mark of relationship. 

The one member in group “D” is a very difficult mem- 
ber. We enclose the “u’s” in circles of colored crayon. 

The members of “E” become very old friends 
when it is noticed that three of its members have “ember” 
while al] four have “ber.” 


New Ideas for Old Subjects 


Dorothy Hope 


“An Arithmetic Flower Garden” may seem at fist 
rather an absurd combination of words, for arithmetic j 
generally associated with such thoughts as, “Hatefy 
Multiplication Tables,” “Those Old Fractions,” “ Horripj, 
Problems,” and other explanatory titles well known tj 
every boy and girl in our schools. However, we hay 
proved that arithmetic and flowers make a very attractiy, 
combination, acting as a great incentive to the pupils jy 
our Junior Grades. 

One Monday morning when my pupils entered the cla. 
room they noticed on the side blackboard a large rectangk 
with the name “An Arithmetic Flower Garden,” writtey 
over it. In the center of the rectangular space was a large 
tree, and on one side of the tree sat a little boy wearj 
a white blouse and brown knickerbockers. On the other 
side stood a little girl with golden hair hanging down he 
back, and a school bag in her hand. This picture was, 
source of much wonder to the children until I explained 
its meaning to them. It represented a flower garde 
which was divided into two sections, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. The tree marked the point of division; 
and the little girl stood watching the girls’ garden, while 
the boy mounted guard over the boys’. Each morning 
we counted up who had the most number of questions 
wrong, boys or girls, and the side which had the /eay 
number wrong was given a flower to plant in their garden, 
We planted different flowers each month. In April we 
had yellow tulips for the boys and daffodils for the girl, 
In September we grew asters, and in October our gardens 
were filled with goldenrod. For every ten flowers that 
each side grew a bluebird was placed in the tree. to repre. 
sent the Bluebird of Happiness, following out the idea that 
the harder you work the happier you will become. 

The Arithmetic Garden became the brightest spot on 
our blackboard and served as a help in the decorative 
scheme of the room, as well as helping to make the hous 
spent in arithmetic a little more interesting. 

Another idea which we have used since the great struggle 
in Europe began, is called “Arithmetic War.” Each ques 
tion that a pupil works correctly is considered the same as 
capturing a German prisoner. At the beginning of the 
war each pupil is a private in the Arithmetic army, but 
when he captures twenty prisoners he becomes a lieutenant. 
Fifty prisoners promotes him to the rank of captain, and 
so he works up until he becomes a Field Marshal. The 
names of the pupils are written on the board in various 
colored chalk according to the rank they hold, and the 
number of prisoners captured each day is placed beside 
the name. 

During the last month the number of mistakes in Spelling 
has greatly diminished owing to the fact that we havea 
Spelling Hospital on one of our Blackboards. This hospital 
is divided into three sections; one for the name of the 
patient, one for the name of the disease, and one for the 
date on which the pupil is discharged. The “disease,” 8 
the word that the pupil spells incorrectly and he is dis 
charged from the hospital when he is able to spell it five 
different times without a mistake. 

A decided improvement has been noticed in the reading 
of the pupils since I started giving the worst readers 4 
little short story to study at home every night and read 
to the class next day. I impress upon these pupils the 
fact that the rest of the class have no books, so they must 
read the story as well as they possibly can or it will not be 
understood. ; 

On the first school day.of every month all the pupil 
draw a calendar space in one of their exercise books 
which they keep a record of their progress during the month. 
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ce for each day is one inch square and every after- 

just before four o’clock. they put down in colored 

the number of mistakes they have had during the 

day in Spelling, and the number of Arithmetic questions 

have had right. In the morning I go round inspecting 

r nails, teeth and ears, and if I should find any wanting 

in cleanliness I put a black mark down in their calendar 

for the day. These “marks” were chosen by the 

dass and they represent as nearly as possible that particu- 

yr part that was not quite clean. For example dirty 

r nails are denoted by a small curved black mark 

nting the shape of the end of the nail, and unclean 

teeth, by 2 small black square. At the end of the month 

the best calendar records are put up on the wall, and those 

yho have been present every day receive a gold star to 
place on them. 





Chom Words 


Evelyn L. Taintor 


‘ The complaint often comes from teachers in higher grades 
that the children coming to them do not have a definite 
eough idea of single sentences. They are apt to mark 
of with their punctuating marks two or three sentences 
together without any regard as to where the sentence really 


ends. 

To meet this difficulty I found this excellent device for 
drill in single sentences. 

In the first place the children were taught the distinction 
between asking, telling and surprise sentences, as they 
were called. Then they were given such directions as 
these: Give me a telling sentence about the moon last night. 

(The moon was bright last night.) 

Turn it into an asking sentence. 

(Was the moon bright last night?) 

Turn it into a surprise sentence. 

(How bright the moon was last night!) 

When they were fairly proficient in doing this, the teacher 
produced some little cards on each of which was written 
two words. 

Care was taken as to the words put together in order 
that they might be easily suggestive of ideas to the children. 
The children were asked to give any kind of sentences they 
‘Tked about these words, if possible, combining both words 
in one sentence. 

Some of the cards read as follows: 


book desk cold 

paper chair water 
papa bright moon sing 
mamma = sunshine sky song 


A second set of cards used verbs principally as: 


run dive work laugh 
jump swine play cry 
eat read 

drink write 


Astill harder set took up auxiliary verbs and some excel- 
knt work was done along these lines: 


has have has go were 
gone seen been goes going 


From the fourth card I remember the sentence given 
vas, “T go to school and my sister goes with me.” 

From a card which had “went, went” these sentences 
Were obtained. 

“I went to bed and I went right to sleep.” 

“I went to school in the morning and I went home at 
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Other cards contained a further development of this, 
the idea being to have the child use the proper auxiliary with 
the pronoun. These cards were written like this, He —— 
done, She done, I done, I —— seen, We ——seen, 
the child being asked to supply the missing part correctly. 
The fact that a blank was put in, emphasized in the child’s 
mind the fact that these combinations of words so often 
heard were wrong — that a missing word must be supplied 
to make it correct. 

The teacher seemed to feel sure that whenever a child 
started to say, “I done,” he would see mentally that dash 
and would think to use the missing part. To further em- 
phasize this the teacher asked after such a statement, as, 
“T have done my lessons” — “ What is the short way of 
saying that?” and the answer “J did” would be given. 
In the same way 7 saw was taught as the short form of J 
have seen. He went for he has gone, etc. The teacher’s 
idea all through these series was that the child found it 
a great help to think of words as naturally, if not inevitably, 
going together as chums or friends, rather than as separate 
words. 











Conserving Time 
Helen G. Lainhart 


It has always been a problem how to conduct a number 
recitation in second grade, with the least waste of time and 
the greatest profit to the children. 

After trying many different plans, I have come to the 
conclusion that we can conserve most time by the follow- 
ing plan. 

I have made about sixty number cards. On one side 
the examples are three figures deep and three wide, written 
with black ink; on the other side they are four deep and 
three wide, written with red ink. 

The first row are each given a card. They pass to the 
board and each do the first example on the card they hold. 

As soon as they finish they turn, facing the room, and 
wait until all have computed the answers, the one finish- 
ing first receiving first honor in the row they are working 
in. This stimulates interest. 

Next they read their answers, erase and return to their 
seats in the same order as they passed to the board. 

Each pupil passes his card to the one in the second row_ 
back of him. 

Each row pass in the same order and do their work in the 
same manner. 

While a row is working at the board, the pupils at their 
seats are watching for mistakes, which they are allowed 
to report when the row has written all the answers down. 

When we are able to do the three deep rapidly, then we 
take the four deep; after finishing the four deep, we are 
ready to take the Maxson Cards, which are five figures deep. 

We follow this same plan in subtraction. 

Sometimes we vary the plan by having the boys and girls 
race. Or choose sides to see which side can do the most 
examples in the half hour. 





Language Games 
Lillian Graves 


The following games have been prepared by the writer 
of this article and are proving very helpful in inducing 
foreign children to talk English. These games were writ- 
ten for first grade pupils, but can be used equally well in 
the first three grades. 


I have You have : 


Collect in a box eight or ten objects — such as a doll, 
pencil; knife, chalk, etc. These objects have first been 
shown the children and named by them. The box of ob- 
jects is placed under the desk, and one child is called up to 
the desk to be the leader, While the children hide their 
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eyes, the leader selects an object from the box and hides it 
behind him. The children are told “to wake up.” The 
leader says, “Guess what I have in my hand,” and calls 
on some child in the room. This child may say, “You 
have a piece of chalk in your hand.” If this is not correct, 
the leader says, “No, I have not.” The game continues 
in this way until the correct guess is given. The correct 
guesser is leader next time. They enjoy this game very 
much, and all want to talk. 


See-Saw 


Using the same box of objects mentioned above, call 
a child up to the desk and show one of the objects, while the 
class hide their eyes. This child, who is called the leader, 
then says, “What did I see?” He calls on some child to 
answer. This child may say, “You saw a doll.” If 
wrong, the leader says, “No, I did not.” The game con- 
tinues until some one guesses correctly. The correct guesser 
is leader next time. 





A Rocking Duck 


Frances Clausen 


This toy should be made from white or cream construction 
paper. In tracing, reverse pattern for second side. The 
seat and back are 13” wide, also the foot rest. Although 
various ways may be used in coloring, the original pattern 
was colored in the following way: Blue water, duck left 
white, with red eye and orange bill, all outlined in black. 











Back and seat each 1}4 inches by 1 inch. Foot rest 4% inch by 1 
~— Allow for flaps to attach to the sides as indicated by dotted 
nes. 


A Geography Device for Third 


Grade 


Ethel M. Hall 


The present day primary school has become an attractive 
place. The colored pegs, counting blocks, number and 
sentence builders, pictures and flags hold the interest of 
the small child throughout the first two years of school 
training. Work is a pleasure and school a wonderful place. 

Then the pupil enters third grade and a different at- 
mosphere. There is another phase in school life, that of 
individuality and self-reliance. The child has become ac- 
customed to depending upon his teacher; now facts must 
be learned from the printed page, even the spelling words 
look quite different from those written upon the blackboard. 

The teacher who is thoughtful and wise will have many 
simple devices at her finger tips to meet the necessary 
changes, so that the little ones may gradually adjust them- 
selves to the seemingly new surroundings and conditions. 

The children have enjoyed the stories of people and cus- 
toms, now the geographical knowledge must be morétechni- 
cal. The boys and girls must obtain a lasting mental pic- 
ture of the shape of the continents and oceans and learn 
to call each by its geographical name, the people studied 
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must be placed in the proper locality and environment agg 
certain conditions noted. 

For this part of the work the following device proved, 
great success. 

The pupils were shown a large globe picturing the wory 
and were told that the top knob represented the nopj, 
pole and the lower one the south pole. The children playg 
they cut the world into two parts vertically from north 
to south pole and found that each half contained land ay 
water. They learned that one half was called easten 
hemisphere, the other western hemisphere. 

Large circles were drawn upon Manila drawing paper ty 
show the picture and shape of each half world or henj. 
sphere. Within these circles the dividing lines, 
Antarctic Circles, Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn ayj 
Equator, were placed and climatic conditions noted, 

As soon as the pupils had acquired a general know 
of the earth, maps of the eastern and western hemisphens 
were studied in a simplified way, calling attention to th 
fact that the north of any map must be at the top and thy 
the blue coloring represented water, the various othe 
colors land and divisions of the land. \ 

After this was mastered, desk maps of continents wer 
secured. The pupils cut upon the printed outlines, thy 
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obtaining a pattern and gaining some idea of the outline IM decorati 


of the continents. 

These patterns were placed upon nine by twelve ind 
sheets of white Manila paper and carefully traced, whid 
produced good outline maps of the continents studied, 
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When the pupils became expert in tracing, they were MM 4x5,", 


allowed to use the large wall maps as a guide and colfr 
their own maps with crayola crayons, using only the colors 
shown in the guide for different portions representing land, 
and light blue for water surrounding or partly surrounding 
the continents. 

The name of each continent was printed across the ma 
or underneath it. The names of oceans may also be 
printed, but great care must be exercised or the lam 





printing, made by most children, will detract from the Miwon f 


appearance of the whole. ' 

Pupils’ maps should be saved and made into booklets, 

Many of the children will search for maps in their om 
homes and try to draw them free-hand, which only adds 
to the interest. 

At any rate, when the pupils reach the grade wher 
map drawing is required as a regular part of the geographi- 
cal work it will not be an entirely new subject. 

The ever-interesting topic of customs and costumes of 
the various nations followed and the seeming peculiarities 
attributed té locality and environment. 

Our geography hour proved not the most tiresome but 
the most interesting one of the day. 





Making of Combination Cards 
Jennie Phillips Smith 


One hears people say, “I can’t keep a good thing to my- 
self,” and this is the way I feel about the following devicr, 
which so far as I know I worked out for the first time. 

First,*I collected a lot of cardboard. That which comes 
in cracker boxes procurable at any grocery free of charge 
answers. admirably, or the backs of tablets may be used 
This I marked into oblongs 2” x 3”. The children wer 
then taught to cut on the lines marked. Eventually w 
had many small cardboards which were tied in bund 
of 45 to await future use. 

Our next busy work period was occupied in cutting out the 
figures from used calendars, each child having four sheets 
from the same calendar to insure uniformity of figures for 
one set of combinations. As small bodies move slow 
certain conditions, the cutting of the figures was all that 
could be attempted at the second lesson. 

The next time our busy work consisted in pasting the 
cut-out figures upon the cardboards. Before giving the 
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to a child each combination was written in pencil 
jeenter of card so that the child could see just the com- 
wanted upon each card—to save duplicity of 
jnations. 

Assoon as a child completed:a set of cards he was allowed 
take them home, which he was very pleased to do as his 
pm cutting and pasting were quite an accomplishment, 
da thing of which he was very proud. 

The above was not attempted until the entire class knew 
jl of the combinations. This device not only keeps the 
dildren busy for the time when the teacher needs to devote 
tention to other pupils, but it also helps to teach them to 
gllow directions, neatness, and skill in the use of scissors. 
Igst, but not least, it makes the combinations really tangi- 
le. The child is proud to go home and imitate the teacher 
sndclass in the use of the cards and the long taught combina- 
fons are indelibly printed upon his mind. 
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Devices for Three Grades 
Third Grade Device 


In my third grade, the stage of endless and never-ceasing 
gunting, we made a “Counting Book,” whose cover we 
decorated with very original designs, and in which we used 
meer paper to insure neatness. It is a large book — 
qx 12".1 
|, Whih#™ Ifound it a great help in developing the idea of multi- 
died, ication, as the children readily see the meaning of “3 x 2, 
ey werelm4x5,etc. The page of sevens, for instance, is like this: 


- ae i‘. .2-%...4) 8. dose 

<a 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

Nae 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
ding Be 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 etc. 


the map Thus they may begin with any number and count by 
also be Mievens; and we put each seventh number in red. The 
1€ large Msi page has, of course, every sixth number in red, and 
rom the (#90 on for all the numbers we take in the third grade. 
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Second Grade Device 


My picture story writing in my second grade language 
has led me to discover some of the most rampant little 
imaginations where I thought none existed. 

They enjoy bringing their own pictures for this work, 
and sometimes appear with the most alarming blotches of 
color and composition — but we use them all. 

They choose their own title and tell their own story 
about the picture, having no help whatever with the ex- 
ception of a list of properly spelled words which I put on 
the board. When all the stories are read, we vote on the 
winner; and ambition for the laurels runs so high that 
it amounts almost to antagonism. 


A successful bit of seat work for second graders, who 
so oftentimes have forgotten how to apply their know- 
ledge of phonics, is to write on the board a list of phono- 


* grams — two from each line of their reading lesson — and 


have them find and write the words containing them, 
underlining the given phonogram. 


First Grade Device 


In my desperation to keep up the interest in the early 
reading in my first grade, I originated the following plan 
to develop sentence structure. 

The known words, plainly written on white cards, are 
distributed among the class. Then I give out such a 
“story” as: 

“T see you, Jack.” 

And the possessors of the words in the story run to the 
front, displaying their cards on their chests, and find their 
proper positions. sas, 

The youngsters enjoy it, and call it “Fixing Stories.” 


Another device which works well is to have all the 
words the children know printed on the board; give two 
children pointers, and have them find in their correct 
order the words which make any sentence that you give them. 
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Making a Game of Geography 


Madge Anderson 


The State Fair 


All the players, except one, who is the visitor, pretend 
to stand behind booths and exhibit the home products 
which they have brought to the fair. The visitor goes 
from booth to booth saying, “What beautiful apples! 
Where did they come from?” or “What fat pigs! Where 
were they raised?” or “What fine butter! Where was it 
made?” asking about any product that is grown or raised 
in the state in which the players live. The exhibitor 
must answer, “They come from Dane County (or from 
Appleton, or whatever place in the state the products men- 
tioned are found. “If the exhibitor answers correctly, 
the visitor goes on to another booth to make inquiries. But 
if the exhibitor gives a wrong answer, he must change places 
with the visitor. 

If the visitor asks about anything that is not a product 
of the state, he is out of the game, and-the person who dis- 
covered his mistake may name the visitor who will take 
his place. 

The children make a train of cars with chairs, or pretend 
that a row of seats is a train. The conductor stands at 
the end of the train and describes the towns that he pretends 
the train passes through, felling what natural beauties 
he sees, rivers, lakes, or hills; the industries; the kind of 
buildings; and what the inhabitants are doing. ‘The passen- 
gers must try to guess the names of the towns he describes. 
When a passenger thinks he knows the name of a town de- 
scribed by the conductor, he says, “Please stop at Spring- 
field (or whatever he thinks is the name of the town).” 
If the guess is correct, the conductor must ring the bell and 
leave the train, giving his place to the passenger who told 
the correct name. If the guess is not right, the conductor 
says, “There is no stop at Springfield. This is Chicago” 
(or whatever is the name of the town he described), and 
the passenger who guessed wrong must leave the train. 
When all the players have been forced to leave the train, 
the game is ended. 

If the conductor’s description of a place is not correct, 
any player may cal! attention to the mistake, as soon as the 


name of the place is given, and requiring the conductor to 


leave the car, may his place. Players who have been 
forced to leave the train, may re-enter the ame and become 
conductor, if they are the first to call attention to a mistake. 


Street Car Line .- 

The players stand in line and each child in turn chooses 
the name of some street in the town in which he lives. 
The leader, who stands facing the line of players, says: ‘I 
am going to ride on the Wells Street Car (or the name of 
some car line in the town), from West Water Street to 


Fifteenth Street.” Then al] the children who chose the 
names of streets which are passed by that car line, between 
the two streets mentioned, run forward and try to tag the 
leader. The player who tags him first becomes the leader, 
and the former leader chooses the name of a street and 
joins the other players. 


The Game of Street and Corner 


All the players, except one who is the stranger, stand 
about the room and the stranger walks about the town. He 
stops before any player he wishes and asks, “Will you pleas 
tell me where the post-office is?” or “Can you tell me where 
I can find a butcher shop?” or inquires about the location 
of any well-known store, building, monument, park, o 
place of interest in the town in which the players live. The 
player addressed responds, “It is right here at the corner 
of Polk and Henry Streets,” raising both arms at right 
angles, to represent two streets meeting at a corner, or 
“Tt is here on Madison Street,” raising both arms outward 
to represent the straight line of one street. If the player 
addressed gives the correct location of the place named, 
the stranger goes on to another player; but if the playe 
addressed fails to give the correct answer, he must change 
places with the stranger and inquire his way about the 
town, until some other player gives an incorrect answer. 

Many well-known songs can be changed slightly to make 
singing games, which will arouse interest in geographical 
information. The following games are adapted from wel- 
known songs for children. 


Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, Where Have You Been? 


The singers form a circle, with one child in the centre and 
all sing to her: 

“Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been?” 

The singer in the centre answers: 

“T’ve been to London, and London I’ve seen.”’ 

Then the other players inquire: 

“Pussy cat, pussy cat, what saw you there?” 
and the centre player answers: 

“I saw the great tower, that I saw there.” 
Then the singers in the circle ask Pussy Cat again wher 
she has been, and what she saw, and she answers, singing 
instead of the great tower, something that can be seen in the 
place she has named. If the centre player makes a mis 
take: in her phical facts, she must join the cirde 
and the player who first called attention to her mistake 
becomes Pussy Cat. 


(The music of this can be found in “Our Old Nursery 
Rhymes,” by Alfred Moffat) ” 
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The Fairy Book 


When mother takes the fairy-book 
And we curl up to hear, 

’Tis “ All aboard for fairy-land!” 
Which seems to be so near. 


For soon we reach the pleasant place 
Of Once-upon-a-time, 

Where birdies sing the hour of day, 
And flowers talk in rhyme; 


Where Bobby is a velvet prince, 
And where I am a queen; 

Where one can talk with animals, 
And walk about unseen; 


Where little people live in huts 
And ride on butterflies, 

And wonders kindly come to pass 
Before your very eyes; 


Where candy grows on every bush, 
And playthings on the trees, 
And visitors pick basketfuls 
As often as they please. 


It is the nicest time of day — 
Though bedtime is so near — 
When mother takes the fairy-book 
And we curl up to hear. 
— Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Kansas Civy Star 





Flower Devices 


Spring-time is coming! search for the flowers! 
Brush off the brown leaves, the darlings are here! 

Joy of the spring hours, picking the Mayflowers! 
Kiss the spring beauties, the babes of the year! 


As Spring proclaims the awakening of nature, we are 
glad to bid good-by to cold, brown winter, co search for 
the new life under the dead leaves, and list to the call of 
the firsc robin or bluebird. 

Much of interest has been written about bird-lore, 
until the more common species of b'rds are more or less 
fam‘liar to many children. The wild flowers of the Rocky 
Mountain region were known to cur children as only blue, 
pink, wh’te or yellow flowers. Many beautitul specimens 
were passed daily unnoticed and unknown. 

One day Elizabeth Gordon’s book, “Flower Children,” 
was laid upon my desk. The children were so p 
with the little flowef people, dressed in the bright colored 
petals of flowers. and wearing the lovely flower bonnets: 

While the children seemed interested in these a number 
of flower stories were told, as “‘Lark and the Daisy,” 
“Briar Rose,” “Legend of Anemone and Bluebell.” ~ 

The little ones were encouraged to hunt for the first wild 
flowers and bring them to school, that all might learn the 
names of the blossoms. As each flower came the name was 
learned and a verse written about it. 

If flowers are plentiful they may be pressed and fastened 
to the story papers with mending tissue, or if only a few 
specimens are obtained, drawings of the blossoms artisti- 
tally placed, make good illustrations for the verse or story. 

The harmonious jingling words of rhyme appeal to chil- 
dren, and poetry seems especially appropriate to the flower 
world, as the bits of verse are more easily memorized and 
tetained than prose. 


The verses used may be seasonable or divided into two 
Stories written in 
Connection with each flower studied are often preferred to 


, wild and cultivated flowers. 
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For autumn these. are. good: 


Goldenrod 


Goldenrod, the lucky chappy, 

Grew up strong and tall and happy 
Slept out-of-doors, if you’ll remember, 
All those cold nights in September. 


Milkweed 


All the summer, Milkweed played, 
Like a dear, good little maid; 

But on a bright October day, 

She found some wings and flew away. 


Sunflower 
Jolly Sunflower, big and yellow, 
Said, “I’m sure a lucky fellow, 
To be small must seem so queer — 
I get a splendid view from here.” 


Chrysanthemum 


C themum is Japanese, 

She’s a fine lady, if you please; 

She comes to see us once a year, 
About the time Thanksgiving’s here. 


For winter: 
Holly 
Ever see a plant so jolly, 
And good fellowish as Holly? 


Makes no difference what’s the weather 
; He and Christmas come together. 
For spring: 
Flax 
Simple-looking Blue-eyed Flax 
Helped the farmer pay his tax — 


Was busy all the season through; 
Said it wasn’t hard to do. 


Anemone and Bluets 


Anemones and Bluets grew, 

All the woodland pathway through; 
Came along one day together, 
Didn’t mind the April weather. 


Bluebell 


Bluebell softly, gently sways, 
Through the long, hot summer days; 
Lives where nothing else can grow — 
That’s why we all love her so. 


Columbine 
Columbine’s a happy sprite, 
Dances with fairies every night; 
She feeds them honey when they go, 
That’s why the fairies love her so. 


The same plan might be followed for the study of trees 
and tree blossoms, which would arouse interest in the care 
of trees. 

Apple blossom is a fairy, 

apy Soy a tree so airy; 

By and by the little sprite 

Sprinkles the ground with pink and white. 

As children grasp the idea of verses, their form and how 
to write them, lines from well-known writers should be 
used. Those beautiful lines of Shakespeare would add to 
the flower collection: 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry; 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily, 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


If the flower verses are saved and fastened together with 
brass fasteners int booklet form and sent to mother or father, 
the older people wil] become interested and assist you 
in many ways. . 

A well-drawn flower or spring scene will make an attrac- 
tive decoration for the booklet cover. Even if the drawings, 
decorations and writing are not what you desire, the little 
ones’ eyes will be opened to the beauties of the world about 
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Seasonal Programs VIII 


Alice E. Allen 


Our Daily Bread 


Teachers, who want “Pieces to Speak,” must not think they are not 
here, for they are, a number of them, just as usual, ready to. be taken 
out of the Program, and used quite by themselves; ‘teachers who want 
to use parts of the Program, only, in other programs, will find they can 
doso. At the same time, those teachers who are looking for something 
similar to a Play, but less difficult to give, will find it waiting for them 
in 0 Program, the parts of which all cluster about a central thought 
or idea. 

Give it to suit yourself, just to please the little actors, or more 
elaborately, with suitable costumes, additional songs, dances, etc 


Directions 


Characters needed are Garden Vegetables (those named in recita- 
tions and any others); Grains — Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, and Rye 
— as many of each as desired to give the two exercises arranged for 
them; Fruits — those named and any others; Flowers and Birds — 
any —" of each; some Children to give the recitations arranged 
for them 

At the beginning of the Program, all form five groups — (1) Vege- 
tables; (2) Grains; (3) Fruits; (4) Flowers; and (5) Birds. Each is 
busy at some appropriate work — the Children are scattered about 
in the five groups helping. 


Getting Ready 
One of the Birds (hopping past, asks Vegetables) 
What are you doing? And who are you? 
Vegetable 
I am a Vegetable, 
Of food there’s a dearth, so to help feed the earth 
*5 I’m working as fast as I’m able. 


One of the Vegetables (turning to the Grains) 
_ What are you doing? And who are you? 
Grain 
I am a Grain imperial; 
The earth’s Grecian hetad I’m hastening toward, 
To serve it its favorite cereal. 


One of the Grains (to the Fruits) 
What are you doing? And who are you? 
Fruit 
I am a Fruit quite valid; 
My charm I'll exert to make good dessert, 
And help mix the earth a salad. 


One of the Fruits (to the Flowers) 
What are you doing? And who are you? 
Flower 


I’m only a little Flower, 
Earth’s table to trim and with color to brim — 
That’s all that lies in my power. 


Getting Ready 


One of the Flowers (to the Birds). 
What are you doing? And who are you? 
Bird ; 
Just a Bird. But to me is given 
A song that’s so glad, when earth is too sad, 
It listens — and-looks up to Heaven! 


All sing (with suitable -action) 


Getting Ready 
Ploughing, planting, 
® Sowing, seeding, 
Spading, grading, 
+ Hoeing, w 


Getting ead 
In the May 
Earth’s great banquet table. 


_— 


Autumn will our efforts crown — 
O, we’re glad we’re able 

With the sun and sod so brown 
To prepare earth’s table! 


(While music repeats, give any simple drill, that illustrates 


words.) 
Stirring, sprouting, 
Springing, budding, 
AJl the land with 
Good things flooding; 
Getting ready 
In the May 
Earth’s great banquet table. 
Autumn will our efforts crown, etc. 


(Repeat drill.) 


Vegetables (chorus recitation) 
“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men” — 
Now, listen, all who this way pass, 
We'll serve a bit of Garden Sass. 


The Saddest Words 
The Turnip 
Of all sad words the spring has seen, 
From the easiest to learn, up, 
The saddest are these, “I long to have been 
* A BEAN, but I’m only a TurnrP.” 
(Continued on page 256) 
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The Efficiency of a Nation 


requires that its citizens must be physically fit. 
In the Golden Age of Greece, the city of Athens was supplied with 


ample pd abs aes thea for the training of its youth. 
ools are the laboratories for future citizenship. 


The sc 





The Victrola in Ope 
Benton School, 





n Air Calisthenics, 
ansas City, Mo, 


K 





Every Ameri- 


can boy and girl is entitled to a correct and carefully supervised bodily 
development as a part of his school course. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


furnish music which makes Physical Education more attractive, and which 
makes pupils more responsive in rhythmic feeling. 
Have you tried these selections in your school? 


Folk Dances by Victor Band 


Marches and Rhythms 


Boy Scouts of America—March (Sousa) 
Victor Military Band 
Blue-White March Victor Military Band 
ag for Skipping (Kindergarten Rhythm) 
Victor Band 
ict in. =—g | High Stepping Horses and Reindeer Running 
Victor Band 


Eros—Scherzo Valse (Martin) (Butterfly Dance) 
Victor Orchestra 


Golden Trumpets—Schottische (Rollinson) 
Sousa’s Band 


12 ia. ea 25 


Jolly General March (Neil 


35608 Moret) Conway’s Band 
12in. { Patriotic Medley M 
$1.25 No, 1 
Victor Military Band 
Cupid and the Butterfly 
—Intermezzo (Claude 
35532] d’Albert) 
12 in. Victor Military Band 
$1.25 | Dorothy tep— 
Mazurka (J. B. Lampe) 
Victor Military Band 
On the Wing Galop 
> Escort March 
75¢ (Lindsay) 
Victor Military Band 
Sambre(Le)et Meuse 


(French National Défilé 


for you. 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


17712| Match) (A. Turlet) 
10 in, Mi , 
Le Pére de la Victoire 
Father of Victory March) 
Louis Ganne) 
Victor Military Band 


18331 
Win. 75c 


Tunes,” Sets III and IV) 
Newcastle (2) 
Tunes,’ 


Country Dance—Pop Goes the Weasel 


17160 
10in. 75c¢ 


Dance of Greeting—Da: nish Folk Dance 
10 oy —* ISee You—Swedish Singing Game 


a “4 OS 


ag 
10 in. 


Shoemaker’s Dance—Danish Folk Dance 


10 < gs 


18009 
10in. 75c {whi All the 


Ask any Victor dealer to play the above selections 
For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor, 


Norwegian Mountain March 


Sellenger’ 


ss 
loll 
win he Os 
it 


Arkansaw Traveler—American Country Dance 
(Burchenal) 
Soldiers’ Joy—American Country Dance 


Black Nag (2) Grimstock 
10in. 75c¢ 


(From “Country Dance 
(Cecil J. Sharp) 

Sweet Kate (From “Country Dance 
* Sets Il and VI) (Cecil J. Sharp) 

(From “Folk 
Burchenal and C rampton) 

(From “Folk Dance 


Dance Music’’) 


Music’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 


(From “*Folk 
Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
(From **Folk 


Dance Book”’) 


Gathering 
Set — 


A (From “Country Dance Tunes,"’ 
ye (Cecil Sharp) 

(From “Country Dance Tunes,’ 
Set III) cect): Sharp) 


Lady of the Lake—American Country Dance 


(Burchenal) 
Zip Coon—American Country Dance 
en Jumps—Folk Dance 
(Burchenal) 
Stapolska—Folk Dance 
(Burchenal and Crampton) 


(Burchenal) 
(“Dances of the People’’) 


(“Folk Dance Music”) 


(Elizabeth 
Burchenal) 
ppdans—Swedish Folk Dance (Burchenal and 


Parson’s Farewell (“Country Dance 
(Cecil J. Sharp) 

Were Paper (2) M a Cree 

(“Country Dance Tunes,” Scts V and III) Cecil .. Sharp) 


——* 


Rufty Tufty oe 
Tunes,” Set Ill 
Ww 
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In the Grain Fields 
(A little play, based upon old play of “Oats, Peas, Beans, an‘ 
Barley.’’) 
(Grains and Children) 


The Five Grains (circling round and round five children) 
Oats, corn, barley, rye and wheat, 
The farmer sows that you may cat, 
Turn to east, and t m to west, 
And _ hoose the one, you love the best. 


Children (marching round inside circle) 
Round and round the fields we go, 
Where slender plants begin to show; 


First Oatmeal’s the dish for me — my votes 
Shall all be cast for sturdy Oats. 


(First child chooses Oats, and they take position outside 


‘circle, facing each ather, holding hands, and turning round 


and round, by themselves.) 
Grains Oats, corn, barley, rye and wheat, etc. 


Children (as above) 
Up and down the fields we go, 
Where slender plants begin to grow. 
Second About it, I’ve no time for parley, 
I like “farina”? — I’]] choose BARLEY. 


(Second child chooses Barley, and they join first child and 


. Oats, circling round by themselves.) 


Grains Oats, corn, barley, rye and wheat, etc. 


Children Up and down the fields we go, 
Where slender plants begin to blow, 
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Third In bread and pastry, fine and sweet 
It has its place — so I’ll choose Wui.ar. 


(Third child chooses Wheat, and they join other cirge 
Grains Oats, corn, barley, rye and wheat, et: 


Children Up and down the fields we go, 
The ripened grains begin to glow, 


Fourth So many need the wheat, instead 
I'll choose the RYE to make my bread. 


(Fourth child chooses Rye, and they join other circle.) 
Grains Oats, corn, barley, rye and wheat, etc. 


Fifth Chid (circles round) 
Up and down the fields we go, 
The time draws near for cold and snow, 
Of leaves and silk and husks all shorn, 
I stil] love best the yellow Corn. 


(Fifth child and Corn join other circle.) 


All sing (circling about) 
Oats, corn, barley, rye and wheat, 
The farmer sows that we may eat 
Let’s give thanksgiving, as we should, 
For all the grains — and each one good! 


Our Daily Bread 
All the Grains 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall, 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is best of all!”’ 
W huttier 


(All sing to: any well-known setting, two stanzas fn 
W hittier’s “Corn Song’’) 


SHOWERS BRING FORTH 






Rye 


Barley 


Wheat 


Corn 


The 
Golc 


Give 


Oats 
The 


Nov 
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Of changeful April played. 





Ve dropped the seed o’er hill! and 
Beneath the sun of May, 


And frightened from our sprouting grain, 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills, the sun and showers 
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Third 


plain All 


The robber crows away! — Whittier 


1. 
ad On either side the river lie 
rcle.) Lo: 
Barley 
A |and of wheat and barley. - 
Reapers reaping early 
In among the bearded barley 
ow Wheat 


L, Gather the wheat into my barn! — 


ig fields of barley and of rye. — 
- Bible 


. — Tennyson 


Tennyson 


Bible 


Corn in the gold, and wheat in the snow. 
— B. F. Taylor 


One of the Children 


Still, 


And again, next winter, 
We'll come to your aid — 
In preserves and jellies, 
Jams and marmalades. 


Pear and plum and apple, 
Peach and fragrant cherry, 

Don’t you love the blossoms 
Of the May-time merry? 


Supplied 


“Sugar scarce?”’ 


Droned a bee, 
“Never mind — 
Flowers are plenty 
I find — 
And they’re sweet 


Enough for me!” 








Corn 
The valleys, also, are covered thick 
with corn. — Bible 
Golden corn upon its fragile stalk. 
— Proctor 
d! Give us a bowl of samp and milk! 
— Whittier 
The Grains 
Oats 


The earth is at its rosy morn, 
Now there’s a bud for every thorn, 


A Stree: to You 
| Tomorrow. 








And for each bud a dewdrop pearly; 
Now blades of green the fields adorn, 
They are the sprouts of wheat and 

corn, 

And rye and oats and barley. 


V hatter 


as fre 


First, comes the blade and then the 
ear, 
And then the full grain shall appear, 
Until in autumn, bright and early, 
The hills and valleys with the cheer 
Of wheat and corn shall crown the 
year, 
And rye and oats and barley! 


Children 
A Prayer 


“Give us this day our daily bread’”’— 
Our table is so amply spread, 
Show us how best to save and spare, 
Until our every loaf we share 
With hungry children everywhere, 
Father, that all be fed, 

“Give us this day our daily bread!”’ 


Fruit Blossoms 
(The Fruits) 


All 
Pear and plum and apple, 
Peach and fragrant cherry — 
We are just the blossoms 
Of the May-time merry. 
First . 


Now, we’re only flowers, 
Now, we serve the bees; 
We't until next autumn, 


Then, come this way, please! 
Second 
Ther, we'll set a table 
That your taste will suit, 
Pears and plums and apples — 











In these uncertain times when 
living expenses are so unreasonable and 
so insistent, it must be a daring soul who 
can continue to face the uncertainties of 
the future without some protection 
against loss of time and income. 


School teachers, particularly, 
need such protection, because their in- 
comes have not moved upward with the 
rise in the cost of all living expenses, and 
they have not had an opportunity, during 
the past two or three years, to accumulate 
a safe surplus. 


The Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers is a great National Organiza- 
tion for Teachers. Its purpose is to pay 
you a stated income when you are tem- 
porarily prevented from working. 


It will pay you $50 a month when 
you are disabled by Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine, besides any hospital 
and operation fees; also extending finan- 
cial assistance when you are taken ill 
away from home — all for the small cost 
of less than a nickel a day. 


Whether you have or have not a 
bank account, you cannot afford to post- 
pone that very important thing that no 
good business man ever neglects — the 
safeguarding of his income. 

Write for full information or send the 
coupon. | 

TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 
517 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 














Something Happened to These 
Teachers and They Received 
Their Checks from the T.C.U. 


A Nebraska Teacher writes: 


“Your check 


was received yesterday, just three days after the 


claim was presented. 


I am delighted with the 


fairness and promptness with which you transact 


business.” 


An Oregon Teacher writes: “Akhough as a 
result of my accident on a street car I lost no time 
from school work, yet under that just and fair 
provision of my policy, you paid me for one week’s 


indemnity. 


should carry this 
injury and illness. 


An lowa 


Teacher writes: 
thanks for your check in 


wm caused by diphtheria 


E> Gs. Gee 


A Minnesota Teacher writes: “Accept ' 
heartiest thanks for your check following my auto 
It certainly makes one feel better to 


accident. 


very prompt and fair.” 


It seems to me that every teacher 
protection, for all are liable to 


“Accept my 
payment of my recent 
I have found the 


my 


know her income hasn’t stopped entirely in time 


of need. 


Send Your Name 
and Find Out 


What the T.CU. 
Will do for You 





Lincoln, 

I am snebeory in knowing about your 

Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


To the 1.¢8. 517 T.C.U. Bidg., 


eae places the sender under 7 








Every kind of fruit. 








no obligation. 4, 
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One of the Fruits 
A Banquet 
Up in the orchard, round tables are spread, 
With cups that are all golden-lined; 
Pink-tinted, rose-rimmed, or veined with deep red, 
As dainty as any you’]l find. 


On silken green doilies, each little cup stands, 
All scalloped with such tiny stitches, 

They must have been done by a deft little hand — 
A fairy’s, maybe, or a witch’s. 


And something so sweet in each cup you can sniff, 
It fills all outdoors with its wine, 

What a buzzing of voices — O I wonder if 
The bees aren’t invited to dine! 


Anether Fruit 
Blooms and Bees 


When you try to count the blooms, 
Apple, peach, plum and pear, 
AJ] the blossoms on the trees, 
You’re sure the many, many, many 
Can’t be used anywhere, 
Not even by the bees. 


But when you listen to the bees, 
Big and smal] and middle-sized, 
Buzz-zz-buzz! From the sound 
You’re sure the many, many, many 
Orchard-blooms advertised 
Won’t go half around! 


Another Fruit 
No Table Manners 


The bees in our trees, 
The other day, 
Had no table-manners — 
They scolded away, 
And whether they came 
To dine or to sup, 

The greatest commotion 
They stirred up, 

Because you see 

Two or three 

Or four — or even more — 

Tried, I think, 

To take a drink 

From one pink 
Apple-bloom cup! 


Flowers (four recite and all give dance or frolic at close for 
May Day) 
Blossom Day 


First 0? May 
Is Blossom Day — 
Every posy, 
Sweet and ‘rosy, 
With you wants to play. 
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First o’ May 
Is Blossom Day, 
When below 
The snow we grow, 
We're twice as sweet, they sav. 

















First o’ May * 
Bring your basket — . 
Please — we ask it; 

Come without delay. 


First o’ May 

Is Blossom Day; 
Come and find us, 
Bind us, wind us, 

Into a bouquet! 





One of the Children 
Just Children 
The trees have grown up — they’ve forgotten [Mme Nati 
When they were only so high; s establis 


The birds and the bees are so busy — 
Besides, they can fly toward the sky’! 

The brooks that I know all hurry 
Away to the deep shining sea — 

I like the flowers best — they’re just children— 
They stay in the meadow with me! 





en traini 








A Flower (wish march of Flowers, hand in hand, a dass ™ 


and any Memorial Day song) 


In Memory 
The Thirtieth day of May 
Is Flower Day; 
Then all the flowers, hand in hand, q 
March up and down a quiet land, 
And on the graves 
Where Flags they see, 
They give themselves, 
In loving Memory! 


All the Birds (chorus recitation) 
Robins in the peach tree, 
Bluebirds in the pear; 
Blossoms over each tree 
In the orchard there! — Riley 





All the Children (chorus recitation) 
Be merry, al! birds to-day, 


Be merry on earth, as you never were merry bel 
Be merry in heaven, O larks, and far away, 
Be merry forever and ever —- and one day more! 
Tennysm 





Fruit, Flowers and Birds (chorus recitation) 
All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and smal! 

All things wise and wonderful, 

The good God made them a! 





of the 
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National iidieneattdn 
Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate aad 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. 


Dormitories on College grounds, with delightful surrewnd- 
Chicago offers many social advantages—parks, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, theatres, cemeerts. 


Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of Internationa] 


and 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 9 


Practice Seheol. 











Jatiora! Kindergarten and Elementary College : : : 2 , 
atten De eich: { in 1886 as the Chicago ideeneinn Kindergarten Union Convention held in Chicago, Fume 24-30. 
ve, Miss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent ; . 
yator, isits president. It is the largest of the Kinder- For Illustrated announcement of Summer School address 
en training schools and one of the oldest. Box 31, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
dren — 
ar dos sand Birds The Robin 
a Each little flower that opens, Another Optimist 
Each little bird that sings . . . 
He made their glowing dl *“Cheer-up! Cheer-up! Cheer, Cheery, Cheer!’ 
He made their tiny wings . I’m a Robin — needn’t trouble 
About germs! 
Rainy for this time of year? 
4 ’ 
, The tall trees in the green wood, Let it —— re mary be doubte 
The pleasant morning sun oops Swern: 
The ripe fruits in the orchard — , , ' 
He made them — every one Any of the Children (while others act out the words, setting 
. an imaginary table, if desired) 
All things bright and beautiful, etc. The Banquet Table 
— Selected The big round earth’s the table, 
—— Grass runs to lay the cover, 
af the Birds . " The busy flowers embroider it 
Aren’t You Glad? With buttercup and clover. 
Aren’t you glad, when God made orchards, The ; a 
And gardens and skies of blue, Will fc _ rie gi 
And heaped them with sunbeams and blossoms, Will form the ear wh perm = 
_— He put in the little birds, too? To furnish you with wholesome 
— The grains use all their forces. 
_ I wouldn’t give much for an orchard 
; more! , a ae ae as 
Tena Not even all rosy with throngs The fruits will serve the dessert, 


And throngs of sweet-scented blossoms, 
Unless ’twas brimmed over with songs! 


of the Children 
An Optimist 


Of course he is an optimist, 
That little bluebird yonder, 

If one lived right in apple-blooms, 
Who wouldn’t be, I wonder! 





i. 
Zee 1G | 


Ripe nuts will add a flavor; 
And pungent herbs will do their part 
Throughout, the feast to savor. 


The birds will furnish music — 
Hark — through the sweet May weather, 
Trills bobolink — “The feast is spread, 


'9? 


Come, all sit down together! 


All repeat last stanza of Song — Getting Ready. 
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Mr. Tree Toad 


(Continued from page 243) 


He bounced and bumbled so hard that 
ll through his gossamer cage and 
plump on the honiest clover-head 

the field. a 
‘My engine is stalled,” croaked Mr. 

— . 

The sleepy fireflies had been swallowing 
ryawns é nd glowing their best all this 
‘put when the engine stopped chug- 
they fell asleep at once and dropped 
down into the warm, cozy, sleepy grass 


W. 

“Good-night,” they murmured. 

*My lights are out,” croaked Mr. Toad. 

And then as Mrs. Barn-Swallow circled 
to Mr. Toad’s tree just below her, 
saw her baby’s very favorite kind of 

. Forgetting that she was an auto- 
ile she darted down head-first after it. 

“My car is skidding,” cried Mr. Toad as 
went over Mrs. Swallow’s head. 

His wheel floated down to earth like a 
ute, while he, diving and kicking 
sprawling, fell and fell till he landed 
his own door 

“Never mind those flies,” called Mrs. 
ow. “I can catch plenty myself.” 

“Back so soon!’ Spider exclaimed. 

Did you enjoy your turn, Mr. Toad?” 

“I enjoyed the turn more than the 

turn,” answered Mr. Toad. “I’ve 
all the automobiling I care about. 
me my slippers and my house-coat 
my flute at once. Home’s the place 

me 





omen Wanted — United States 
Government Jobs 
$100 to $150 a Month 


The tremendous work of the war and 
necessity of replacing men called to 
colors, has opened up thousands of 
tical positions at Washington, D. C.., 
women. These. include many wonder- 
derical opportunities for teachers at 


pay. 

Weadvise all readers, who are interested, 
immediately write to Franklin Insti- 
te, Dept. N223, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of United States Government posi- 

ms now open to you and for free book 
ibing these positions. 





Fields of Usefulness 


The good physician occupies a field of 
t usefulness in the world. No one 
tions this, and no one would think of 

iminating him. 

Still anyone who reads the letters that 
untarily tell of cures effected by Hood’s 
parilla, even when every other means 

relief — other medicines, hospital treat- 
tand physician’s prescriptions — have 
exhausted, cannot but be convinced 
its great value. 


OUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
— among the better class of men and women to go 
I after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
¥o drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
— +, Of who use their eyes constantly — will find 
he in Murine applications. 
ud School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
opty Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Murine to Schoo _ Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Ty Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sootb- 
_- action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Book of Eye Free on request. 

you with Murine. 


Your Druggist 





A Cent More or Less 

War Savings Certificates cost a cent 
more now than they did in February, but 
they continue to be one of the most at- 
tractive and convenient forms of invest- 
ment offered to the public — and besides, 
they are a cent cheaper than they will be 
in April. 

— From the Providence Journal 





— We have received from one of our 
subscribers, Miss Ruth Freeman of Harris- 
burg, Illinois, a song, “Uncle Sam and 
Aunt Columbia,” with music. Copies 
of this song may be obtained from Miss 
Freeman, at ten cents a copy. 





The Teenie Weenies 

The Teenie Weenie stories appearing in 
Sunday editions of many newspapers 
throughout the country have delighted 
hundreds of children. These little people 
are intensely human in everything except 
size. 

They are so small, a lady’s thimble 
serves as a huge water bucket. When 
filled, it requires two Teenie Weenies to 
carry it. An old shoe remodeled and 
fitted up by their ingenious workmen make 
a splendid home for them down in the 
garden, under the yellow rosebush. A 
man’s derby hat makes a fine, large 
schoolhouse. A broken teapot makes 
an ideal laundry. 

The Cook, the Turk, the Scotchman, the 
Dunce, the Indian, the Cowboy, the Old 
Soldier, the General, the Doctor, the 
Policeman, and the Dutchman are among 
the most prominent characters. The 
dainty little Lady of Fashion is much be- 
loved by all little girls. 

Fascinating stories with plenty of clean, 
wholesome fun, they form ideal material for 
reading lessons and when this use of them 
was suggested to William Donahey, the 
originator of these delightful characters, 
he quickly agreed that they should be so 
used. The stories were selected, arranged 
and rewritten by Effie E. Baker, who has 
had much practical experience in teaching 
reading. The book presents all those 
features essential to success with little 
folks. It has seventy pictures in colors, 
beside four illustrated inside cover pages. 
It is listed for supplementary reading in 
second and third grades. 

Mailing price, 45 cents. 
Company, Chicago, Il). 


Beckley-Cardy 





QUICK — RELIABLE EASY 


SHORTHAND 


Astounding quickness, 
with which you learn 
K. I. SHORTHAND 

No long period of study; costs only $5.00 
for entire correspondence course, easy 
pastime study. Here’s the genuine sim- 
plified method. Take down speeches, 
talks, telephone messages, orders, ser- 
mons; make your memoranda quickly. 
Improve your efficiency. 


Learn in 5 Minutes 


The Specimen Lesson — And Whole Course 
in 5 Hours 


certainty, ease 





Here's \ paond,this isQa Write 


the two together, and you have “o pe 

Here's ¢ th To meke path you sim- 
om } ain. f 

ply write and with these two essy 


movements of your pencil, you have 
mede e word that needs 6 pencil 
movements: when writteh in long hans, 


flerc's le s0 it is cesy to write 


4 at, A top and \P pat. 


Alreedy you have leorned four K.I. 
Shorthand signs you won't forget. 

With the other signs and easy di- 
rections you can learn to ipidicete 
every word in the dictionary in 
querter to twentieth of the time fe- 
quired in ordinery writing, as ra v- 
idly as words are spoken! 











K. I. Shorthand for Simplicity 


If you learn the above 
in 5 minutes you 
should learn the whole 
systemwithin 5 hours; 
after which you de- 
velop speed with 
pleasant practice, and 
acquire surprising 
skill through corre- 
spondence tuition. 
$5000 reward on su- 
periority of K. I. 
Shorthand. Absolutely 
guaranteed that you 
learn. Golden oppor- 
tunities for jthose 
who learn shorthand, 


Free Brochure 


Let us send you 
FREE, our new bro- 
chure of the wonder- 
fully Easy-to-learn 
K. I. Shorthand. The 
total cost, including special correspondence course, is 
five dollars under 30 days’ money back offer, if you 
cannot learn. Send $5.00 or write for FREE BRO 
CHURE. Mention this magazine. 


King Institute 


8 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





T aking Notes in K. I. Shorihand 


154 East 32nd St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send FREE BROCHURE of K. |. Shorthand to 
Name and Address 


EA-453 





Poster and Sand-Table Work 


IN THE 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By JOHANNA HOLM 
Send for descriptive circular and price-list of patterns 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company, Publishers 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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The House 


7 


April 191g 


Wonderful 


Hattie Neubrik 


Morning Talks in Grade I 


Giant Germs — Enemies of the House 


When you speak of giants you think of something large 
and strong. Well, in every fairy story, there is always a 
giant lurking around, trying to get into the Palace, and so 
there are Germ Giants always trying to get into the Body 
House and destroy it. These Germ Giants are not large like 
the Giants in the fairy books, but are so tiny you cannot 
see them, except with a microscope, which is a powerful 
glass that makes things look larger. 

The fact that we cannot see these Germ Giants makes them 
all the more dangerous, for we do not know where they 
may be lurking. They may be hiding on that drinking cup 
there in that office, where everyone comes in and takes a 
drink of water from- the cooler. Don’t you do it, for a 
Germ Giant might be lurking there, and when you put 
it to your lips the dreadful creature will get on the Big Door 
Mouth and maybe get through the door. 

Frem the Big Door Mouth, this Germ Giant will be 
swaHowed and get into the Body House and maybe upset 
the whole househol:, making it sick and out-of-order. 

It is so easy to learn how to fold and make a paper drink- 
ing cup. Get big brother to show you, or better still, 
always take your own little drinking-cup when you go off 
for many hours to public places. 


Fly Giants 

Would you believe that the tiny fly is such a deadly 
Giant to the Body House. Well, he is—for he carries 
many dreadful sicknesses that do terrible harm to the 
Palace House. He is such a dirty Giant, too, for he likes 
to live in the garbage can. He will come right out of such 
a dirty place and if he gets a chance will fly right into the 
kitehen, and without washing his feet walk over that 
nice, beautiful cake, all ready for dinner, that you are just 
waiting to eat. 

Did you ever hear this — “Swat the Fly?” Well, there 
is a better saying — “Head ’em off.” Don’t wait until 
they come swarming in over everything in the summer- 
time, but be like Jack the Giant Killer in the story-book 
and go and hunt out these Fly Giants. Go out in the 
winter and look in the cracks where they are hiding, and 
poke them out. See that the garbage pail is always closely 
covered and that it is emptied every day and scalded. 

De not let any trash or rubbish stand about. If you will 
help destroy Fly Giants, you will help keep the Body House 
more safe and free from harm. 


Giant Mosquito 


There is another class of Giants lurking around, trying to 
destroy the beautiful Palace, and they do as much harm 
as the Giant Fly. He comes buzzing around when the 
warm weather comes — he is Giant Mosquito. Yes, this 
tiny little insect tries to do great harm to the Body House, 
therefore, you must be Jack the Giant Killer again and get 
rid of these Mosquito Giants, before they get in their deadly 
work. These Giant Mosquitoes come singing around, 
serenading us in the summer-time and then alighting on our 
skin, bite us and leave a poison in our blood, which may do 
the Body Heuse a greatharm. Now the way to get rid of 
these Mosquito Giants is not to let any stale water stand 
around the yard in pails and pans, for Mosquito Giants lay 
their eggs here and we must head them ofi, and not give 
them a chance to hatch, if we would fight to get rid of them. 

When the warm weather comes, go around your house 
in the front and back yard — see if there are any old tin 
cans under the house where water could stand — see if the 
ground stays wet and swampy. You will be sure to find 
Mosquito Giants here, who are just waiting to come out 
at nightfall and sting you, leaving behind as a souvenir 





the horrid poison, which gets into the Body House, ng 
matter how careful Big Door Mouth is guarding it 


Giant Nicotine 


There is another Giant lurking about, trying to get into 
the Palace House and do it harm and he hides in somethj 
you little would guess. His name is Giant Nicotine and 
he lives in cigarettes, cigars and anything made irom to 
bacco. Giant Nicotine is so pleasant he deceives boys and 
men, too. Little do they dream what a hypocrite he js 
for whenever he is taken, he leaves a poison in his wake. 
He works so slowly that one does not realize that he js 
attacking the very walls of the Palace House itself and doing 
as much harm to it as he can. 

Little boys, do not smoke cigarettes, pipes or use tobaceg 
in any form, and beware of gecting acquainted with Mr, 
Cigarette. Refuse to be introduced, as he is not a desirable 
friend for any boy and once he knows you, he will pounce 
upon you when you least suspect it and get such a grip on 
you, that you cannot shake him off. Remember he is the 
hiding-place of Giant Nicotine, who is a great enemy of the 
Palace House and who does no good where he goes — only 
harm and injury. 

Fairies 

Just as you have heard about the Giants, so shall you 
know about fairies. And I am going to tell you about some 
now. They are Fairy Soap and Fairy Water. 

Fairy Soap and Fairy Water always go hand in hand 
and work together. When Cinderella sat in the chimney 
corner and wished to go to the ball, why Fairy Water was 
the first one called to help get her ready. 

Do you like to bathe? The Body House cannot keep 
well and pretty if it is not clean. Your kind Fairy Soap 
and Fairy Water are always ready and willing tohelp. How 
kind and gentle and soothing they are. Take a warm bath 
every day. Body House needs to be washed carefully all 
over to be sweet and clean, and Fairy Soap and Water will 
do their part, if you will call on them. 

Little Finger Servants and Little Feet Servants love 
these good, kind Fairies and could not get along very well 
without them. They would, indeed, be sad and sony 
looking servants, if it were not for Fairy Soap and Water. 

It is strange what magic these two fairies bring. Why, 
they almost make over the Body House, so completely do 
they scour and scrub and clean it, making everything 
shine like new. And just as they changed Cinderella, the 
cinder-maid, into a princess, so they can make the ugliest, 
dirtiest Body House into a Palace of beauty and cleanliness. 

And now you have come to the end of a True Fay 
Story, but is it going to be the end, or is it to be just the 
beginning of a real story, which you have listened to, learned 
and now will put into practice in your life, making of 
your Body House a real Palace? Care for every patt, 
as you would treasures of gold and silver, for, after all, 
your Body House is worth more than the greatest treasule 
to you, and when once some part is sick and uscless, al 
the gold in the world cannot make it right again. 

Always keep in mind the fact that your Body House’ 
going to be a Palace,a beautiful place, where you, the King 
or Queen, will live and rule and move —a Palace 's0 
strong that it can do much good work in the world for 
itself and others and so strong in habits of Right Living, 
that it can ward off every temptation of Evil and other 
wicked Giants, wko would do only harm and injury to the 
beautiful Falace. 

To make of your Body House a Palace requires lots 
of care, time and thought, but it can be done and you alt 
the only one who can do this, for you alone are the king 
or queen, the rightful ruler in the palace wherein you lit 
— your Body House. 
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ity of 0 

reach. 

that eac 

that of (0 previous year. 

The summer School 
ig one of ‘he largest in the United 
States. iho Summer Term will 
open Mc 28th and will continue 
twelve vy cks. During this term 
the Uni.rsity will offer an ex- 


ional list of subjects from 
siidents may select their 


There will beginning, 
intermediste, advanced and re- 
view wor’: in the following 

De ents 

atory, High School, Primary 


Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & T: 
writing, }.eview for Teachers, Edu- 
risand Sciences, Engineer. 
cture, Manual Training, 
», Expression and Public 
g. Music, Fine Art, Do- 
Science, Pharmacy, Law, 
ind Dentistry. 


Teachers 


wil find an exceptional opportune 


SCHO 


VALPARAISO: 


Tit oc Sal. ae Bt 


Old College Building 


° ° was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The Jniversity idea of giving ts oueny person the eunettun> 


.ining @ thorough, practical education at an ex 
at such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $39 to $51 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. 


Address REGISTRAR 
46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 
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INDIANA 


Treat 2 


nse within his 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
@ course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment 
The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
ighest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the State Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for 
les of certificates. Special op- 
rtunities are offered teachers for 
oing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 

















Without expense to you, you may secure handsome 
U. S. Flags for your home or schoolroom, absolutely 
free and without effort. 


Upon application, we will send you 50 highly 
polished enamelled metal U. S. Flags, or Flag Bows, for 
which your pupils will find ready sale at ten cents each. 


On receipt from you of the proceeds of $5.00 we will 
at once forward you, charges prepaid, either: — 


1 only 5x8’ All Sewed Cotton U.S. Flag, 
with embroidered stars 
OR 
1 only 32x48” Printed U.S. Silk Flag 
OR 


1 only 16x23” Silk U. S. Service Flag 
mounted on spearhead staff with 
cord and tassels, and fringed. 


Write us, advising whether you prefer U.S. Flags, or Flag 
Bows, and we will at once forward you fifty, postpaid. 


Price List on Flags mailed on request 


VICTORY FLAG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Peoples Gas Building 


122 So. Michigan Ave, Chicago 
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AND OTHER 
PATRIOTIC PLAYS 
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] A NEW BOOK 


200 PAGES—BRIM FULL OF 


Patriotic Flag Exercises and Flag Plays 





PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
The First Flag. 
Serving the Country. 
To the Schoolhouse Flag. 
! Little Flags. 
The Flower Flag. 
s A Living Flag. 























) PRICE FIFTY CENTS—POSTPAID 


| 
| 


| Address beerest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 





Boston Chicago 
‘ San Francisco 










Our Flag. 

Flag of Our Hearts. 

The Message of the Flag. 
Under One Flag. 


Exercise — My Country’s Flag. 


February Speaks. 

The Red, White and Blue. 
What Our Colors Mean. 
The Old Flag. 

Our Bonny Flag. 

Stars of Uncle Sam. 


FLAG DRILLS AND MARCHES—FLAG DRAMATIZATIONS 
Written and Arranged for Children from Eight to Fifteen Years 


LOOK THROUGH THIS PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Facts About Our Flag. 

Writing the Flag’s Story. 

A Flag Salute. 

For My Country. 

The Patriotic Drums. 

Red, White and Blue. 

Three Little Flags. ; 

The Development of the United 
States Flag. 

Flag Exercise for Little Folks. 

Our Country. 

The Message of the Flag. 

Our Flag. 

Songs for Flag Day. 

A Patriotic Alphabet for Flag Day. 
Patriotic Medley. 

Flag Day Exercises. 

Gems of Patriotism. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES 
A Flag Drill for First Grade. 
Yankee Doodle March. 
The Star Spangled Banner. 
The Flag. 
Flag Drill and Salute. 
Patriotic March and Drill 
The Color Brigade. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 
The First American Flag. 
Making of the First American Flag. 
Making a Flag. 
In Betsy Ross’s Time. 
Motion Picture Dramatization of 
“Hat’s Off!” 
The Man Without a Country. 
“Single-Handed McAuley.” 


You Know Some of These Authors — 
All of Them are Represented in the Above Selections 


Bertua E. Bus 
Dorotuy GREEN 
ELeANoR CAMERON 


little performers. 


Attce £. ALLEN JuantrTa STAFFORD FLORENCE MILLER 
Harriet PEARSON Daisy STEPHENSON Harriet JAMES 
Kate B. Ets Laura F. ARMITAGE Saran E. Kiek 


In these days when love and reverence for Our Country and for the Flag of Our Country is being instilled 
into the boys and girls, teachers will greet this new volume with delight. 


Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, Drills and Dances just what they need for the Patriotic 
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Ought to Pass 


If one may accept the newspapers as signs of public 
opinion, teachers are beginning to assume a more important 
place in community Jife as they become more difficu]t to 
obtain. Anyway the public are think‘ng about them and 
talking about them and this is encouraging. Here ‘s an 
editorial from the Boston Daily Traveler which might be 
quite as appropriate in any city da‘ly: 


You have but to do the simplest sum in arithmetic to 
appreciate the financial situation of the school teachers of 
Boston. 

Increase in the cost of living, 56 per cent. 

Increase in salaries, 0. 

Add to what a teacher now receives the amount urged 
by the schoo] committee and you will still have a sum in- 
adequate to meet the demands of existence to-day Sub- 
tract from the actual cost of a year’s ‘iving in Boston, the 
sum now received as a year’s salary and you will arrive 
at a result that will surprise the average citizen. 

In the kindergarten grades, for instance, the teachers 
now receive annually a minimum of $480 and a maximum 
of only $864, according to the length of service. In the 
elementary grades. they receive a minimum of $600 and a 
maximum of $1176. In the high school grades the minimum 
ard maximum are $972 and $1692. Eight years of service 
are necessary to obtain the maximum. 

It requires education and years of training to comply 
with the conditions demarded of Boston school teachers 
of any grade They are now receiving salaries Jess than 
those paid to unskilled girls in shops and factories. 

If there is any class of officers in this community that 
ought to receive a living wage, it is that in command of the 
education and upbuilding of the children The bill now 
before the Legislature, aims at a living wage — this, and 
nothing more. 


A Shortage of Teachers 


Distressing Result of the Utilitarian Tendency — 
The Business Basis Supplants Idealism 


This clipping from the Springfield Republican is no less 
interesting although it does not touch the teachers them- 
selves quite so vitally: 


If the country is threatened with serious scarcity of 
teachers, as the United States Bureau of Education fears, the 
fact would not be very surprising. Teaching is not and 
never has been a very lucrative occupation; to secure for 
it an adequate supply of men and women of the superior 
sort needed a certain idealism is necessary. But the 
tendency of receht years has been away from idealism and 
toward an uncompromising utilitarianism which brings not 
only education but the profession of teaching to a stern 
practica’ test. For a decade or more reformers have been 
demanding, “‘What is the use?” It is not astonishing that 
potential teachers should get the habit. It does not even 
help to urge, as the Bureau of Education does, that teach- 
ing is a good preparation for more profitable employments, 


young people who have grasped the new educat 
will ask why they should waste their time in |! 
teach instead of learning in the first place a 

promises an earlier need for income tax blanks. 


ining tg 


ade that 


Values Not Measured by the Dollar 

The conception of education which has made so many 
able men and women willing to give their lives to it ws 
that it produced values not to be measured in dollars an 
cents. It was not pretended that there was a direct cop. 
nection between the enrichment of the pup'l’s mind and the 
enrichment of his purse. Know'edge was regarced as ap 
end in itself and as a means toward the attainment 
wisdom, though no teacher could honestly promise to confer 
that. But though the results were often disc ouraging, 
whatever was accomplished was considered worth doing for 
its own sake. As to the value of vigorous mental exercig 
there was no more doubt than is felt nowadays in regard 
to the value of vigorous physical exercise. This « onceptiog 
may have led to excessive stress on studies specially valued 
for their tonic and disciplinary qualities, but it did giv 
teachers an intellectual interest in their work which som 
of the later tendencies have greatly reduced. 


The Cause Reduced to Bread and Butter 

Whether the reforms are good or bad or partly both, isa 
quite separate question; the immediate point js that as th 
emphasis is shifted from disinterested study for its ownsa 
for the sake of culture or whatever it may be called, tt 
practical affairs, the business of teaching must tend also t 
arrange itself on a strictly business basis. The teacher 
used to have much in common with the evangelist and te 
missionary; he served a cause. If the cause is reduced 
to bread and butter, the teacher will !ook at the bread-ant 
butter side too. If education is not highly regarded forits 
own sake. if it is looked upon simply as a means to materil 
success, why should anyone teach who can achieve mote 
success of a material sort, in some other field? Teaching 
has never been well paid, for the very reason that it wasn0t 
demonstrab'y productive of great wealth; the teachers wh 
have grown rich have usually been charlatans promising & 
travagant results of solid cash value. The supply of teach 
ers, including a considerable proportion of peopl of talen 
has been secured at the absurdly small pay which society 
was willing to give, simply because there has hitherto beet 
in education an ideal element which pragmatic reformes 
are doing their best to squeeze out. 

If this process continues, the shortage which 
United States Bureau of Education is likely 
acute, and the public, in order to staff its sp! 
pointed and elaborate!y organized schools will eit 
go into the open market and get teachers of abil 
wages as ability commands in the Jucrative tr 
content with a progressively deteriorating pers 
up of the dull, the weak and the unambitious ° 
evitably pul] the most scientifically organized s« 
down to their own level. To seek to increase 
by appealing to ideal motives will be quite futil« 
question asked in every educationa] matter i: 
pay?” The graduates of that system will in‘ 
“Does teaching pay?” 
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yoni WEAK, RUN-DOWN 


finds Health in a Simple Tonic 
School teachers will begin to believe 





















































ss when we say that our delicious Vinol 
sa won rful tonic and strength creator. 
Here is :nother case where it has proved 
is wond rful power to overcome weak, 
qndown, nervous, anemic conditions. 
«J was run-down, nervous, and could 
wt do my work without being entirely 
ahauste’, and would often faint without 
wy appavent cause. The doctor said I 
ms anemic, but failed to help me. My 


iysband brought home a bottle of Vinol 











1al ideagfil nd I began to improve after taking one 

rning toMm bottle, anc after taking four bottles it has 

de thai built me up so I can do all my housework 
sithout help. I recommended Vinol to a 
yighbor, who says her doctor approves 
gitand said ‘ Vinol is a wonderfully good 
wnic”” Mrs. Bessie Hering, West Phila- 

0 Many ME jelphia, Pa. 

O it Wasi We recommend Vinol as a remarkable 

lars and grength creator — due to the beef and cod 

ect con. iver peptones, iron and manganese pep- 

and them nates and glycerophosphates which it 

d as tains. 

te "For sale at the leading drug stores 

to cone werywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

, Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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aa 4 —“g Rex Publishers, Bos 175, C00, Chicago 

y vale LET THIS BOOK HELP YOU TEACH 

did give Theda Gildemesster — Teacher of Methods — Wrote the Minnesota 
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simpli lems—elevates 
teaching above drudgery. Endorsed by Educational Author’ 
tes and thousands of teachers 
304 Pages 
Substantial paper covers 
oth © 





$75 
125 
JONES & KROEGER COMPANY, Publishers 
Winona Minne 


Diagram of correlated year studies and cumulative grade 
courses free on request, 








in Every School Room 
Easy to attach pictures, drawings, 
charts, pennants, etc., to walls by 
using 

Moere Push-Pins 

Glass Heads, Steel Points. 

Moore Push-less Hangers, / he Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, 
10° mirrors, etc. At Stationery, 


Hardware, Drug and Photo 
Supply Stores. 

In Canada 13c. Samples and Booklet Free. Write 

bet.43, MOO °E PUSHsPIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































CEAS'S=PING| 


MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
tiltlog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two 
c.lors bost hard enamel. No. 3262 made with any 
3 or 4 letters and 2 figures: Siiver 
rlate 15@ each, $1.50 doz. Ster- 
By). ting silver 30% each, $3.00 doz. 
Y/ No. 3506 made with any eame on 
e- 
a mainder of pin lettered G.S. or H.S. 
wédate 1916, or 1919 only: Silver plate 20¢ each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterting silver 35% each, $3.60 doz. 
BSTIAN BROS. co, a7@q Bastian Bida., Rochester, N. Ve 


$100 TO $150 A MONTH 
VACATION WORK 


Display our food products, take orders, and appoint 
eal repres tatives. Excellent opportunity. 
_ WE (i ARANTEE YOUR EARNINGS. 
tite imme liately for full information. 
INTERNA ‘ONAL SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
304 Caxton Building, Chicago, Illinois 
——.. 


p———LYCEUM————_ 
ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Dept.» 600-610 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO 
Summer Term, June 24 to August 31, 1918 
ction in all branches of music and dramatic art. 
LAS DAY, Director, offers special courses to 
ed music and dramatic students in stage de- 
Portment, interpretation and repertoire. 
al openi: for concert work for those who 


band not exceeding 8 letters. 




















ate prepared. Write for detailed information and 
L free « gatulog.__ Frank A. Morgan, Manager. 








A Guide 


I consider PRIMARY EDUCATION one 
of the best educational papers pub- 
lished. The practice teachers in my 
department highly appreciate the help- 
ful resources they obtain from the 
PRIMARY Epucation. Many of my 
teachers have become subscribers 
through its use here. 

IDELLA R. BERRY, 
State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


— Among the music schools offer- 
ing a course this year is the Columbia 
School of Music, who announce the 
opening of their Seventeenth Summer 
School, to be held from June 24 to 
July 27. The leading members of 
the faculty will be in attendance and 
wil have charge of the various classes. 
A special feature of the course offered 
by this school is that devoted to Public 
School Music teachers, and for their 
benefit special classes in Theory, Or- 
chestra Conducting, Sight Reading and 
Ear-Training will be given in prepara- 
tion for those preparing for entrance 
into the Senior or graduating year of the 
School. Credits for work done in the 
Summer School are accepted by this 
Institution and in many cases enable 
the students to enter the Senior or 
graduating year and thus complete 
their two-year course in a single year 
and receive the Diploma upon success- 
fully passing the examination. 





Do you want to make money during 
vacation? See North Ridge, page 206. 





— One of the most interesting features of 
the National Education Association’s 
Superintendents’ Convention, at Atlantic 
City, was the appearance of a publisher 
with an author and an illustrator, figura- 
tively speaking, tucked under each arm. 
The publisher was Mr. Robert F. Putnam, 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, who 
came in person to Jaunch the Fox SErtes 
OF READERS, which his house is issuing this 
month. The author, Miss Florence Fox, 
the specialist in educational methods, 
of the Federal Bureau of Education, and a 
charming woman, well versed in methods 
of reading, was Exhibit “A.” 

On the other hi.nd was the illustrator, 
Mr. Norman Jacobsen, who has done 
six hundred illustrations for this elaborate 
new set of Readers. Mr. Jacobsen, who 
was a cowboy until he was twenty-one and 
who is not afraid of the public, made him- 
self something more than Exhibit “B.” 
During the three days he spent on the 
Garden Pier, he could usually be found 
at the Beaver Blackboard Exhibit, where 
he attracted a great deal of attention by 
drawing his illustrations taken from the 
Fox Readers, upon the sample boards dis- 
played. This is something new in the way 
of advertising, and doubtless the rest of 
the publishing wor will presently be be- 


sieged by their authors and illustrators 
with appeals that M . Putnam’s generous 
methods be emulated. ‘ 
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| Songs That Fascinate 
The Little Folks —— 


The Everyday Song Book 


T is easy toteach music to the Little People 
if you interest them—if they can sing songs 
they like, in keys that are easy forthem. That 
is why this new “Everyday Song 
Book” succeeds so well. 

















It has 
easy, graded songs, rote songs | FREE SAMPLE 
and music for all occasions of the to teachers 
year, and most beautiful Christ- mentioning 
mas and other music, as well as this paper 
suggestions for Primary Teachers. 





Prices: Only 5c each in 100 lots, f. o. b. Chicago. 
$1.00 per doz. prepaid; single copies 10c prepaid. 


Poems That Have Helped 
ke History —— 


The 101 Famous Poems 


ERE are the poems that have swayed men's 
hearts and deeds throughout history. The 
poetry that will leave its impress on the char- 

acter of your pupils as it hason generations of men 
and women before them. Just the Prose Supplement 
alone contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg 
Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declaration 
of Independence, etc. All in a handy, pocket 
size volume, at a ridiculously low price. 

Price: 15c per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) 
A Book You Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere For 50c 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
The Worid’s Greatest Makers of Pianos and Inner-Piayer Pianos 
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LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW —PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint 
in Water Colors or Oil. Let us develo 
your talent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Write for particulars and free illustrated 
Art Annual. 





and Well 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, - 


Studio 504, Omaha, Neb. 





EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. 


Greater Than Supply. 
show you how. 


You can write them, 
Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. 


Demand 
We 


CHICAGO PHOTO- 


PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-5, Chicago 





How to Be Strong 














ON’T accept ill- 
health, low spirits, 
excessive flesh or un- 

natural thinness asa per- 
manent affliction. The 
most stubborn ailment, 
nine times in ten, can 
be overcome and any 
woman can be made 
to weigh exactly what 
she should — easily, 
quickly, inexpensively — 
without drugs — all in the 
privacy of her room. 

That’s a broad claim. 
But I can prove it. I have 
reduced40,000 of the most 
cultured women and built 
up as many more, in the 
privacy of their rooms — 
scientifically — 

Without Drugs 

I will send you letters 
of endorsement from em- 
inent physicians and tell 
you how I would treat 
you. 

Physicians endorse my 
work — their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

Don’t let writing a let- 
ter stand between you 
and good health,animation, 
correct weight and a per- 
fect figure. Write me 
now — to-day — while 
this subjecc is upper most. 
Tell me in confidence, 
whether you suffer from 
any of the ailments listed 
here, and I will tell you 
how I can help you. 


Susanna 

















Dept. 45, 6245S. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 


If you have any of the 
following derangements, 
run a line through it and 
send it to me: 


Excess Flesh in any part 


of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck 
or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back Headache 
Sleep lessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness Irritability 
Constipation Indigestion 
Dizziness Weakness 
Rheumatism Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 


Cocroft 
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A PAGE OF SUMMER AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 









SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY Ist to JULY 27th—1918 Verses to Learn 













































Chicago Kindergarten Institute The First 
(accredited) : ; 
ppeeteeey iontng, Demnetionsl a oo T heard a robin sing 
onvention, Specia cturers, vanced Study, Regu- s H . 
lar Courses, Credits applied on diploma. Open Air As if his throat would burst, 
Kindergarten on Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive. I guess he sang so Joud 
Puklic Concerts, Bathing Beaches, etc. For information Because he felt so proud 


address 701 Rush St., or 925 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 














To be the first. — Sel, 





I must become the master 
Of thought and word and deed, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES} = 0F appetite and temper, 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + No matter how they plead. 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class I must be always able ao 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- To say to them, “Be still!’ 
quirements, two years High School work. For informa- rvants 
tion aoply to MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Box 32, . a “ the se ‘ll 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago at bow belore my will. 


— Susie M. Best 








Se eee ene SUMMER SCHOOL 
—July 1-Aug. 6 

On Chicago’s Wry Said ” ART INSTITUTE 
Three Depts.—I. Primary II. Kindergarten OF CHICAGO 


Ill. Playgrounds 


Primary Methods—Supervision, Child Study—Art— 
Nature Study—Sociology—Kgn. Theory and Technique 
—Plgr. Work—Folk Dancing—Pageantry—Story Telling 
































—Gymnastics, etc. Credits toward Diploma, Strong 
Faculty, Accredited. For Summer Bulletin, Address 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd,, Chicago 
(Note: Regular 22d year opens Sept. 17) 





June 24th to Sept. 14th 





Offers its exhaustive Museum and beautiful 
Ryerson Library on the Fine Arts, including 


, lent ad » 
| | Me 6) DAYS oars Sete clin an Scholars spend 


12 weeks in more happy surroundings? 





Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 


acters. No “‘positions”—no “‘ruled lines” —no “‘shad- Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Modeling, 

ing”—no “word signs’—no “‘code notes.” Speedy Designing, Ceramics, Pottery, and 
ractical system that can be learned in 30 days of Normal Art 

— study, utilizing spare time. For full descrip- with the joyful experience of 

tive matter, free , address 

Chicago Correspondence Schools, $26 Unity Bidg., Chicago OUTDOOR PAINTING, ARE 








FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL] | S2vstscts> ssc tet ever mornin. 








Teachers or supervisors are given a certificate on 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES completing the six weeks’ course of Normal Art. 
Offers a three year course to young women June 24th to August 4th, 1918. 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the All class rooms are cool and comfortable. 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. For illustrated catalog address REGISTRAR, ART 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO ArT ScHooL, Dept. 82, 


tails address Eliza Condé Gienn, Superintendent, Michigan Ave., at Adams St., Chicago. 








———e 
YOUR SALARY INCREASED Effic) 
increased 50 per cent by a scientific coi ~<c in Prine? 
Methods by Corresponden: may 
Desirable openings suggest 


The Nelle Training School, Box 266, Joheson City Tea, 


COLUMBIA 


SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Dir:. ‘or 


SUMMER SCHOO, 


5 Weeks, June 24 to July 27 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Viclin 
Public School Music Course 
Special Lectures and Recitals for Teachers. 
pretation for Artist Students. Kindergart« 
. Sight Readi Orchestra Conductin:: 
Public School Music Co 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Pr pe 
Diploma Completion 2nd year. Post Graduat« 


ns aouimmer, Classes 






















Theory, Sig’ tra mducting, Bar 
repare for entrance into th iploma year of the Publi 
usic Course. For year book dress the Shs a wubie 
Dept. 507 609 South Wabash Avenuo, Chicago, 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
R 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


Six Weeks’ Course July | to August jj 

Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Fok 
Dancing, Original Festival and Pageantry, 
In fact, all branchesof the profession. Special 
Lecturers and experienced teachers. Certif. 
cate granted. Accredited by the Chicag 
Board of Education. Full credit for summer 
work is allowed upon regular diploma course 
Desirable dormitory. For free summer school 
catalog, address Columbia Normal School of 
Physical Education, Dept. P, 3358 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Foun¢.i 1880 


Accredited oy the Tlizois State Department of Regi 
tion and Education. Offers a three year comm 
training to women who wish to enter the num 
profession. Practical experience in Cook County H 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants must meet 
requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of 
moral character, having had two years of High 
instruction or its educational equivalent. School catalg 
and blanks will be sent on application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 











509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Itinois 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OPENS MAY 28 











149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 











See Complete Announcement or Page 263 














SUMMER TERM 












July 1st to August 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IS THE PROFESSION 





cludes members of our regular faculty and a number of special teachers. 


For catalogs and further information address 





Director CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


FOR 


PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS 


10th 
OF THE HOUR FOR WOMEN 


TRAINED PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND RECREATION WORKERS have been in 
so great a demand during the Jast six months that it is impossible to meet the call. 


OUR SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION offers theoretical and practical training in all 

branches of the profession —including SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, PUBLIC SCHOOL GYM- 
NASTICS, ASTHETIC, INTERPRETATIVE AND FOLK DANCING, INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES, 
ANATOMY, KINESIOLOGY PHYSIOLOGY, FIRST AID, and other allied subjects. The summer faculty in- 


430 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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A SPRING MEDICINE 


in view of the fact that disease is ever 
e, a medicine like Hood’s Sarsa- 
, which has been successful for more 
s forty years in combatting disease and 
serving health, isa safe one to rely upon. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is known every- 
bore as the standard blood purifier, tonic 
nd vitaliz Its record is one of re- 
akable results. It has given entire 
‘faction in the treatment of scrofula, 
gema, huniors, catarrh, rheumatism, loss 
appetite, hat tired feeling and general 
dility, an. is taken as effectively at one 
ime of year as another. Get it to-day. 


SEND FOR 
Samples and Color Charts of 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


— Pressed — Wax 
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. SMITH co. 


Pants 


“CRAYOLA” 


Put up in metal-slide tray and 
tuck boxes. 


Packed in assortments of six to 
twenty-four colors to the box. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81 Fulton St. New York 

















FUINDAMENT AL DRILLS IN ARITHMETIC 


Vol. | Addition 2000 Problems 

Vol. 2 Subtraction 2000 Problems 
Vol. 3 Multiplication 2000 Problems 
Vol. 4 Division .000 Problems 


LIST PRICE, 12 CENTS PER VOLUME 
Wy E. L. Witxarp, a of Schools, Natick, 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 

The materia! is cath ned for the latter part of the fourth 
itd the early part the fifth years. By using them 
tachers wi!l save the time usually spent in placing prob- 


lems on the blackboard. The quantity of drill on each 
topic, if correct|y performed, cannot fail to fix the princi- 
of operation in the minds of the pupils. 

< : rom the Journal of Education) 
er pritendes it Willard has provided abundant ma- 
or practice in perfecting the children in addition, 
jon, mu tiplication and division (2000 examples 

Beach). Everything is usable.” 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
See ot 















~— New Cqumensoment Manual 
catalog Free. Every}full of, new ideas for teach- 


ae a 


8. DENISON & OO. 





Appreciative 


ers looking for such a program. 


gripping to the older folks. 
Cordially yours, 

ANNE M. BRADLEY, 
Prin. Peralta School, 





In the Garden 


A bird came down the walk: 
He did not know I saw; 

He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 


And then he drank a dew 

From a convenient grass, 

And then hopped sidewise to the wall 
To let a beetle pass. 


He glanced with rapid eyes 

That hurried all abroad — 

They looked like frightened beads, 
thought; 

He stirred his velvet head 


Like one in danger; cautious, 
I offered him a crumb, 

And he unrolled his feathers 
And rowed him softer home. 


Than oars divide the ocean, 
Too silver for a seam, 
Or butterflies, off banks of noon, 
Leap, plashless, as they swim. 
— Emily Dickinson 
A Difficult Choice 


One day my Mother said to me: 
“Tf you could choose just who you’d be, 


Just s’pose you could be anything.” 
It seemed quite wonderful to me 


To think of all that I might be; 
Of stately queens and princes bold, 


I thought and thought for most a day, 
I thought so hard I couldn’t play; 
Unless I’m I, I’d not have Mother. 


The Roots of the Roses 


The roses come and the roses go, 


snow. 
Wrapped in a dreamless sleep they lie 


and-by. 
Sheltered behind her cloudy bars, 


The light wind rushes o’er hill and plain, 
And each silvery star comes back again. 














snow. — Youth’s Companion 


For an impressive patriotic program, 
I wish to recommend the beautiful 
Seasonal Program in the January num- 
ber of Primary EpucatIon, to teach- 


As given by our fourth and fifth 
grades, it was a joy to them and heart- 


858 Lydia Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Would you be queen, or prince, or king? 


Who wear gold crowns and sceptres hold! 


But every choice has had this bother — 
— Rose Brooks 


But the roots of the roses live under the 


Till the sunshine shall waken them by- 


Night keeps her army of glittering stars; 


Friendships are born and friendships die, 
But the love of the soul is kept on high; 
The blossoms of faith may come and go, 
But the roots of the roses live under the 


I 


Dept.C, 59 East Madison St., 





EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 





Superintendents, Principals and Teachers can 
increase their annual incomes by engag- 
ing with us in educational work during 
the vacation months. Only three or four 
from each state will be engaged, to represent 
PUSLIC SCHOOL METHODs, NEW EDITION, 
during the coming summer. Applications will 
be accepted in the order received, provided 
your qualifications meet our requirements. 
Send for free booklet and details. Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 











AMERICAN SONG FOLDER 


Contains My Country, ’Tis of Thee (with 


American tune by Supt. James J. 
McCabe), Motherland, Dear Old Glory 
Land, Oh, Uncle Sam! and words of two 
stanzas each of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, Hail Columbia, The Red, White and 


Blue, Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
Dixie Land, Old Kentucky Home, Old 
Folks at Home, Old Black Joe, and 
Massa’s in de Cold, Ccld Ground, with 
brief and reliable notes concerning these 
Songs. 

As good as a Song Book for School and 
Home. 


FIVE CENTS per copy 


THREE DOLLARS per hundred 





“AMERICA” DISTRIBUTORS 
134 Broadway, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Suum Cuique 


Every pupil has his own books, why not his 
own pencils? Where schools provide uniform 
pencils, they obtain uniform results. Each one 
likes to have his own tools to use in the school- 
room, the same as in the home. A school is 
known by the pencil it uses. Set the standard as 
. h_ as you please, and there is a DIXON 

ENCIL to match it. 

Pie have a School Catalogue, and also a Pencil 
Geography, which we will be glad to send to all 
interested in a selection of good serviceable 
pencils for sc work. They will help you to 
find THE PENCIL” THAT FI Its. 

Our folder, PROGRESS IN PEDAGOGY, may 
give you some new ideas feet will help you. 

Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of 
16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














or the superintendent. 
for each teacher, to insure a complete record. 
Book is therefore the cheapest as well as the best. 
50 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 onan St., Boston, Mass 





R ELemcaiannyY SCHOO 
By W. S. porting Board of ue Secetes 


Easily seen, upon examination, to be the most syste- 
matic, comprehensive and satistactory Plan Book on the 
market, from the standpoint of the teacher, the principal, 
Only one copy per year is tay 


TEACHERS’ WEEKLY eLAR BOOK 


his Plan 
Price, 








FOR BUSY WORK —— 





PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put up in envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, rinted on both 
sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 


— Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


2X3 


EDUCATIONAL or co. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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His Reasons 


0 yes, I like to go to school, 
Because when school is out 

And then when mother calls us in, 
Our supper tastes so good — 

Much better than in summer time — 
I don’t know why it should. 

And all the house is bright and warm — 
Outside ’twas getting cool. 

O yes, indeed, I am very sure 
I like to go to school! 

— Youth's Companion 





— Mr. E. H. Scott, who has been con- 
nected with the firm of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., for some ten years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Educational De- 
partment of the J. B. Lippincott Company 
of Philadelphia, with branches in Boston, 
Chicago and London. Mr. Scott has a 
large and extensive acquaintance among 
superintendents and school- officers. Lip- 
pincott Company have been very strong 
in textbooks of history, agricu'ture and 
Home Economics. Mr. Scott graduated 
from Princeton University, was a teacher 
in the High School and then became 
Superintendent of Schools in Plymc rth, 


Pa. 





Do You Want More Money? 

Read the suggestions of the Nelle Train- 
ing School, page 266, for increasing your 
Salary. 





— Get Government 
War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$1200 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept., N222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 

with Teaching Experience 


WANTED <i se 


Summer Vacation 


Salary to Start and all 

railroad fare paid. 

Positions are in sales field along 

a school line, and offer splendid 

opportunity for advancement to 
EXECUTIVE POSITION 


Give fullinformation of both. Address, S. J. 
Gillfillan, Dept. 8, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers 





Man and Wife 





VACATION POSITION 
Teachers, 2 wanted. Educational work. Veteeite 
$130.00 for 2 
Write * » zen 


experience; real vacation for teacher. 
months; $234.00 for 3. months. 
Association, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manage-. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acti g 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENG 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER no 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
- 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % “20°8o), ston, 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0)-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 








ASS 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial, 








SCHE RMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A svperior agency for super 
353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK people. We register only rj 
W. Mutror, Prop. able candidates. Services fg 





coma Olfice, 306 So. Wabash Ave 
NoRMAN Ptiass, Manager 


Established 1855 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


* to school officials. 





38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nations 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations, W 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.] 




















“CHICA ' CAGO 
Steinway HALL 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE 
FLAT Iron BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
TemPce Court 


KANSAS CITY,MO, 

New Yor LiFe Bue 
SPOKANE, WASH, 

CHAMBER OF Commence A 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENC 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency c 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a stri: 





teachers 
»mmands 
tly com 








servative business, and is a member of the National Associatiol 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Fducatiol 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 
C. R. Scroggie, Proprictor 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 
T The DEMAND always exci he Se 
TEACHERS NEEDED NOW ee SAP the Wes 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul s. Filer, Meaager 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building - . Spoke ne, Wa 
SALARIES in 


sarieres in HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY :: 





Year. 
sters in ¢ 


For LARGER 


of S. 





Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., Old Nat. Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wn., 211 15th Si. Denver,’ 
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e “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 


jg “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
and a publisher. 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 








iF 





An . gency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW YORK—437 Sth Ave. 








“ Teaching as a Business’”’ with chapters 












































DENVE '--Symes Bldg. on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
SsPOKA’-E—Peyton Bldg. third year. One fee registers in all. 
———— 
It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 
WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 
\UR SPECIAL FIELD: REGISTER NOW 
, Enroliment fee One Doliar 
a Kansas New Mexico South Dakota “ 
, Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 
California Montana North Dakota Texas 
Colorado Nebraska Oklahoma Utah a With — of ee Senapon 
of a e tates,’ ree to member: on-mem 
| Idaho Wovade Wroming Washington Fifty Cents in stamps. ‘mb 
One A that does th k of ered = ia 
ne Agency that does the work of many. 
The Largest in the West. ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 











| 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xi youn 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 
MORE TEACHERS PROMOTED 


100% 
tobetter positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous year. Our sixth year of recommending 
THEY ARE WANTED, 


only when asked todo so by employers. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually elected. 
Schools and colleges in thirty- three States and three Foreign Countries used our services last year. Write to-day 
Noregistration fee necessary. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
675 Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





70 Fifth Avenue 











Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Write for our Free Booklet 
224 S. Mich. Ave. 


How to Apply. 26th Year 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. 
E.R. NICHOLS, Mgr. 





NOTES 


Billy’s Fishing 
Billy went a-fishing 
And when he started out 
He was just a-wishing 
He’d catch a great big trout ) 


So, quietly he waited, 
For trout are very coy; 
With care his hook he baited — 
And caught —a little boy! 
— Katharine Maynadier Browne tu St. 
Nicholas 


Of all the bonny buds that blcom, 


In bright or cloudy weather, 

Of all the flowers that come and go 

The whole twelve months together, 

The little purple pansy brings 

Thoughts of the sweetest and saddest 

things, 

The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns 
from fears; 

The rose is sweetest wash’d with morn- 
ing dew, 

And loveliest when embalm’d in tears. 

— Scou 





Wanted 
See what March Primary EDUCATION 
(page 198) says about the North Ridge 
Brush Company. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations con- 
stantly being held throughout the entire 


country. Thousands of positions are to 
be filled at from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 


full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
N221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample 








THE WAY TO 
THE BEST 


THE Cc Hi ic. or-% O TEACHERS’ 


$1 West Lake Suite 205 A OS E N Cc » 


Street. 


POSITEONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


300°, 350% MORE TEACHERS PLACED 





examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





FELT ARMBANDS any color, 3 school initials, 
_ .30 dozen, $10.00 per hundred; 20c each. College 
rt Caps, 25c. Pennants, Pillows, wholesale poem. 


DECOR TIVE CO., Box6C, NORWOOD, O 








MORE DIRECT CALLS IN 1917; 
A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 


EDUCATORS AGENG Y.M.C.A. Bidg., 19 LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Our PERSONAL SERVICE A DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC. 


Ask ror List OF VACANCIES TO BE FILLED BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1 


, 1918. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our busi 


ess is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
© WILB.®& CARY, Mana GEORGHE 8. LARRABEE, Manager 











Conn. Mv iual Building. astiéed, Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 
NEW EN«:LAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 
it is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 

ee 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Its Field—the West, Its Aid—the Best, Its Results—the Test. 


Fred Dick, A.M., Manager, Denver, Colo. 





Cultivate 


Your 
Beauty 












OU can have a youthful 

appearance, Clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows sae lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant he uir; attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads, strengthen sagging facial muscles— 
have comfortable feet, all through follow- 
ing our simple directions. Thousands have 
done so. No drugs, no waste of time. 
No big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the Sendertal work accom- 
plished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IM. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 
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REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 


BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in ~ 
the mattress. ; 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 

Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattsess and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 

Made in All Sizes 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. TRADE MARK 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 

















“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED & ‘ 
with the idea, and from the first were entbusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes ; 

thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing 2 free, 
library a her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 


IF We Win 


this will be the Last War 











IF We Lose 


—It will be but the beginning of wars 
upon wars, a holocaust with slaugh- 
ter, famine and unspeakable horrors. 





The issue is plain. It 1s up to you. 
Either sacrifice now or make the 
supreme sacrifice later. 


SAVE NOW, BY PLAN, TO BUY 


Third Liberty Bonds 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Liberty Building, Boston 











A New Ambitio, 
When I’m grown up, I think {’lj he 
A landlord, for then — don’t .oy see? 
I'll own a lot of houses fine, a 
And on each ‘one I[’ll put tl sign: 
“To Let, Steam Heat, Rents ; 


not Hj 
Folks Without Children Dx Ape 
And I shall ask of those who all, 
“What, seven children! Is t!.t alp 
I hope they make a lot of n 
I want some lively girls and |.,oys.” 
— The Universa Leader 
The Sunbe m: 
“Now what shall I send to t). earth to. 
day?” 
Said the great, round golden -un, 
“O let us go down there to worl and play” 


Said the sunbeams ‘every « 


So down to earth in a shining ‘rowd 

Went the merry, busy crew 

They painted with splendor e::ch shining 
cloud , 

And the sky as they passed ‘hrough, 


The sunbeams then through the windoys 
crept, 

To the children in their bed: 

They poked at the eyelids of those who 
slept 

And gilded their little heads 


“Wake up, little children,” they cried 
in glee, 

And from dreamland come away, 

We have brought a present, awake and 
see, 

We have brought you a sunny day.” 
— Eleanor Smith’s Songs, No. I] 


Bobby’s Exchanges 


I wish I owned a motor-car — a slashing 
big red-dragon. 

I’d swap it in a minute for a handsome 
horse and wagon. 


And then I'd take that horse and car, 
delaying not a minute, 

And swap ’em for a new canoe with nic 
soft cushions in it. 


And then I’d take that new canoe—l 
wouldn’t wait a jiffy — 

And swap it for a puppy dog with manners 
fine and sniffy. 


And then I’d take that sniffy dog for fear 
that I’d be bitten 

And swap it off with some one whoprt 
ferred it to a kitten. 


And then I’d take that kitty-cat and sé 
it for a quarter, 
The which I’d swap for one big pail d 
fizzy soda-water. 
— John Kendrici:s Bangs 





War Opens Thousards of 
Government Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try ‘he United 
States Government examina‘ions s0” 
to be held throughout the en‘ ire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $0 
to $1800; have short hours «nd annual 
vacations, with full pay. : 

Those interested should wile immed 
ately to Franklin Institute, ‘cpt. N2%) 
Rochester, N. Y., for sched ile showilg 
all examination dates and pla:.s and larg 
descriptive book, showing the positi0ls 
open and giving many sample «xaminatio 





(This advertssement is donated by the publishers of Poputar Epucator to the Umited States Government) 
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This is acknowledged to 


STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


be the best list of 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
|. The Little Red Hen 


Awaken the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 











Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Iii. The Three Bears 
Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Il. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations, 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 
I, Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 


ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil, 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ Thumb — Tom 


Thumb 
Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


My 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 
Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 








I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 

Quite new to American children. 
12mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 
Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the ‘iroll 

Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, Lut drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 
Fully iliustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 
Cloth. 


Pratt’s Asop’s Fables Vols. I and 
II ’ 


Each, 40 cents. 


Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 


Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 


Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 


ranged for young readers. 


tive and the original poem. 


DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


























Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 

A Dialogue Primer — First Year 
Edited, with additions, by Joun Ruskin. 
Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 

Fully illustrated. 


90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 

For First or Second Years 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwIick. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 
The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 
This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 
These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 
They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 


By ELLA M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

Thisis assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Bishop Hatto, and ctuer Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and the~ as a play. 


40 cents. 





Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloch, 40 cents. 
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— and how some teachers interest 










their pupils in the care of the teeth. 


HILDREN are often careless and for- 
getful— it is necessary to give them an 
incentive to get their attention and im- 
press a lesson so that it will be retained. 


Cleanliness seems unessential — from . 


their point of view—and dental cleanli- 
ness particularly. Many teachers have 
sent us many ways by which they have 


succeeded in impressing’ the vital lesson | 


of “Good. Teeth —Good Health.” 


A toothbrush race 


I thought you might be interested to know what 
I have done along the line of dental hygiene. 
A notice was sent (to me) saying that every 
Tuesday the children were to be given a tooth 
brush drill by a nurse; this, of course, meant 
that every child would have to have a tooth 
brush. My children being young (6 yrs.) and 
coming from homes where tooth brushes are 
almost unknown, | felt I had a difficult task 
before me. 


I thought of a plan. I drew a picture of one 
of your ads. on the board, in colors. Under- 
neath, I wrote “Girls and Boys.” Then 
began a race to see who would have the most 
tooth brushes at the close of each day. At 
first, a colored star was their only reward; but 
when -[+told them I had a prize for them 
the numbers increased rapidly and_ before 
two weeks were gone, every child had a tooth 
brush. | never saw a happier group of chil- 
dren than mine on the day they carried home 
their prizes and pledge cards. I thought you 
might be interested to see how the numbers 
-increased after a prize was offered: 
(Before) 


Boys Girls 

5 1 

6 1 

8 5 
ie (After prize was offered) 

2 6 
14 8 
20 9 
24 10 


26 ll 
Total 37 (Entire class) 





. Mine’ is an ungraded school. 
‘country school teachers should be encouraged 





} 


School nurse appoints captains 


I found that only about 3 the total number of 
pupils had tooth brushes:- With the aid of a 
few children in each class whom I| appointed 
as captains, | started a crusade against unclean 
teeth, with the result that on the day appointed 
for distributing educational material, about 


2100 children brought tooth brushes. 
The children make diagrams and forms 


I think more 


to interest country children in the care of their 


teeth. They will certainly appreciate it. 
Mine did. 


And it may also help if I say that | let my 
oldest pupils make teeth forms by cutting out 
the enamel, dentine, nerve, and decay parts 
frozn white, gray, black and red paper respec- 
tively and paste them all together in their 
proper places. This makes an attractive book, 
tooth shape. 


The little tots are given a big tooth pattern, 
from which they trace and cut a tooth leaflet. 
On the inside page they copy from the board, 
rules for the care of their teeth. 


Dental arithmetic and language 


The tooth brush finds a welcome in all of our 
studies. In- arithmetic, we brush our teeth, 
while counting, or we count tooth brushes. 


In language, in teaching correct use of verb 
“have,” the children always say: “I have a 
tooth brush; fave you one?” In drawing, we 
draw tooth brushes. Every Friday we discuss 
the use and value of a tooth-brusk. Their 
interest is increasing every day and | trust it 
may continue to do:so. 


If you wish help for your work in Dental Hygiene-—- send 
your name and address, the name and district number of 
your school and the number of pupils under your direct care. 
Printed educational material will be sent free in which you will 
find further facts to enliven your hygiene talks. At present 
we cannot send trial tubes as in past years. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Make Colgate’s your personal dentifrice — “teacher's” example is 


wonderfully efficient 


in 





starting children in 


the good habit. 




















